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PREFACE 


This  book  contains  a  partial  list  of  novels  which  have  been 
approved  for  use  in  English  10,  20,  30  and  13,  23,  33.   It 
is  our  hope  tnat  by  September,  1983,  we  will  have  the 
remaining  novels,  non-fiction  and  plays  approved.   We  are 
aiming  for  about  twelve  novels  per  course,  six  non-fiction 
works  and  six  modern  plays.   Shakespearean  plays  will  be 
additional  to  that  number. 

The  material  in  this  book  contains  an  annotation  of  each 
novel.   The  annotation  has  a  plot  summary,  a  discussion  of 
the  literary  merit  of  the  book,  a  note  indicating  if  there 
are  any  sexual,  racial  or  religious  biases  or  stereotypes 
and  an  indication  if  there  is  violence,  swearing  or  sexual 
passages  in  the  book.   In  addition  to  this  there  is  an 
appended  list  of  resources  which  will  help  with  the  teaching 
of  tne  recommended  novels. 

The  format  for  the  complete  resource  list  is  outlined  on 
the  following  page.   If  you  have  suggestions  about  other 
important  content  that  should  be  included  in  the  final 
edition  or  comments  and  suggestions  about  the  content  ot  the 
annotations,  please  send  them  to  us  before  the  end  of 
May,  198  3. 

The  Senior  High  Novels  Ad  Hoc  Curriculum  Committee  consists 
of  the  following  members: 

Mr.  Garth  Hendren  (Chairman) ,  Edmonton 
Mrs.  Carol  Chanter,  Sherwood  Park 
Mrs.  Barbara  Lynn  Goodwin,  Lamont 
Mrs.  Marion  Heather,  Edmonton 
Mr.  Ron  Livermore,  Edmonton 
Ms.  Renee  MacDonnell,  Calgary 
Dr.  Shirley  Paustian,  St.  Albert 
Mrs.  Mary  Skelton,  Lethbridge 


Suggestions  can  be  sent  to  Garth  Hendren  at  the  Curriculum 
Branch,  Alberta  Education,  11160  Jasper  Avenue,  Edmonton, 
T5K  0L2. 
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TUNNEL  VISION:   Arrick,  F.   Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co. 
Ltd. ,  1980,  167  pages. 

When  the  story  Tunnel  Vision  opens,  fifteen-year-old 
Anthony  Hamil  is  dead.   He  has  hanged  himself  using  his  father's 
neckties  attached  to  a  ceiling  hook  in  his  bedroom.   We  learn 
that  Anthony  has  always  been  a  success.   We  learn  also  that 
for  several  months  before  his  death  Anthony  suffered  from  an 
inexplicable  depression.   He  emerged  from  this  dark  abyss 
to  seek  the  release  of  death  by  his  own  hand.   However,  the 
heart  of  the  novel  is  not  the  suicide  but  the  aftermath  ot 
guilt  and  soul-searching  experienced  by  his  friends  and  tamily. 
To  these  likeable,  ordinary  people,  living  in  a  small  American 
town,  tne  tragedy  is  deeply  disturbing  and  seems  beyond 
understanding,  yet  somehow  they  must  come  to  terms  with  it. 

To  tell  her  story  rhe  author  weaves  a  series  of 
flashback  memories  experienced  by  those  who  were  close  to 
Anthony  into  the  events  immediately  following  the  suicide, 
the  police  investigation,  the  wake  and  tne  funeral.   By  this 
means  she  has  given  us  not  a  psychological  case  study  but  an 
emotionally-cnarged  problem  novel  which  focuses  on  life  and 
the  living. 

The  characters  are  individualized  but  recognizable. 
There  is  Anthony's  sister  Denise,  irresponsibly  wasting  her 
time  with  her  "druggie"  friends  and  feeling  threatened  by 
her  clever  brother.   There  are  Carl  and  Ditto,  spontaneous 
and  loyal  friends  who  idolize  Anthony.   There  is  little  Jana, 
a  shy  Czech  immigrant  who  Anthony  loved  but  who  sutfers  her 
own  psychological  fears.   There  are  Anthony's  father, 
insensitive  and  demanding  and  too  often  away  on  business,  and 
his  loving  but  ineffectual  mother. 
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The  novel  has  provocative  irony  in  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  Antnony ' s  promise  and  his  fate.   Students 
may  want  to  assess  tne  comment  of  tne  friendly  neighborhood 
cop  who  said  of  this  suicide  and  others,  "It's  like  each  of 
them  was  caught  inside  a  tunnel,  and  they  couldn't  see  any 
end  to  it,  or  anytning  at  all  outside."   The  novel  raises 
questions  about  family  relationships,  the  acceptance  of 
death,  social  values,  human  interdependency  and  responsibility 
Arrick  handles  her  material  with  realism  and  sympathy.   The 
style  is  spare  and  saved  from  sentimentality  by  restraint 
and  naturalness. 
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CHILDHOOD'S  END t   Clarke,  A.   Toronto:   Random  House  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  (Ballantine  Books),  1981,  (original  1953), 
218  pages. 

It  is  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
mankind  is  on  the  verge  of  conquering  space.   Close  to 
success  this  achievement  is  thwarted  when  huge  silver  ships 
suddenly  appear  in  the  sky  and  hover  over  every  major  city 
on  earth.   The  Overlords  have  arrived.   A  group  of  concerned 
people,  anxious  for  a  more  independent  lifestyle,  create 
the  new  island  colonies  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  defiance  of 
the  Overlords'  wishes.   For  awhile  the  colonies  prosper 
then,  without  warning,  the  children  in  the  colonies  begin 
acting  strangely.   The  "childhood"  of  man  has  come  to  an 
end . 

The  novel's  themes  are  both  religious  and 
philosophical.   Clarke  states  that  Utopia  can  destroy  man's 
creative  impulses  because  where  there  is  no  conflict  there 
can  be  no  art.   The  world  government  which  is  also  a  feature 
of  this  Utopia  would  be  a  good  subject  for  discussion  as 
is  Karellen's  statement  that  "all  political  problems  can 
be  solved  by  the  correct  application  of  power." 

The  novel  is  divided  into  three  main  sections 
having  a  total  of  24  chapters.   The  style  of  the  novel  is 
informal.   There  is  much  dialogue  between  the  characters 
which  echo  and  answer  questions  the  reader  may  have. 

The  language  used  is  standard  English  and  the  plot 
moves  in  a  straightforward  manner  with  a  clear  description 
of  the  Utopia  that  the  world  becomes  and  why  mankind 
experiences  discontent  as  a  result.   There  is  no  problem 
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with  vocabulary  for  the  average  reader.   However,  as  in 
most  science  fiction,  plot  takes  precedence  over  character 
development.   And  although  there  are  many  characters  in  the 
novel,  they  are  two  dimensional,  vehicles  for  Clarke's 
ideas.   Men  tend  to  play  traditional  masculine  roles  and 
the  women  are  in  supportive  positions.   The  first  person 
to  go  to  the  Overlords'  planet  is  a  man,  not  a  woman  which 
is  significant. 
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TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD;   Lee,  H.   New  York:   Lipincott  and 
Sons,  (distributed  by  McClelland  and  Stewart),  1960, 
296  pages. 

To  Kill  A  Mockingbird,  set  in  1930 's  Alabama,  deals 
with  the  protagonist's  growing  awareness  of  good  and  evil 
in  the  world  around  her.   The  novel  opens  with  Scout  about 
to  begin  school  and  the  ensuing  conflicts  over  the  next  few 
years  of  her  life.   During  this  time  Scout  learns  about 
racial  prejudice,  class  prejudice  within  both  the  black  and 
white  communities  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  various 
sects  of  the  area.   Scout's  life  is  further  complicated  by 
a  vengeful  man  who  tries  to  kill  her  and  her  brother. 
Counter-balancing  this  are  the  positive  qualities  of  compassion, 
sympathy,  understanding  and  wisdom  demonstrated  by  various 
characters,  primarily  Scout's  father. 

Two  strong  themes  are  interwoven  in  the  book.   Atticus 
explains  to  Scout  that  you  never  really  understand  a  person 
until  you  crawl  inside  his  skin,  stand  in  his  shoes,  see 
things  his  way.   The  title  refers  to  another  theme  -  it  is 
a  sin  to  kill  a  mockingbird  because  it  never  does  anything 
but  sing  and  make  people  happy. 

Told  from  Scout's  point  of  view,  To  Kill  A  Mockingbird 
is  a  look  to  the  past,  a  reminiscence.   Thus  the  reader  has 
a  child's  experience  described  with  the  greater  perspective 
of  an  adult.   The  action  moves  chronologically  over  Scout's 
life  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age. 

The  dialogue  and  description  are  refreshing.   The 
children  argue,  question  and  plot  with  the  lively  language 
of  youth  and  innocence.   Figurative  language  in  dialogue 
and  narration  reflects  both  character  and  mood.   Scout  relates 
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that  ladies  who  "bathed  before  noon,  after  their  three 
o'clock  naps,  and  by  nightfall  were  like  soft  teacakes  with 
frostings  of  sweet  talcum."   Adult  speech  is  also  reflective 
of  character  and  theme. 

The  chapters  are  not  long  and  the  plot  moves  swiftly 
Aside  from  the  mystery  of  Boo  Radley,  eventually  resolved 
at  the  end  of  the  story,  various  sub-plots  also  mark  the 
passage  of  time,  creating  suspense,  and  showing  a  maturing 
on  the  part  of  the  children. 
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ANIMAL  FARM;   Orwell,  G.   Middlesex,  England:   Penguin  Rooks, 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates),  1979, 
(original  1945),  111  pages. 

Animal  ^arn  is  a  fable  that  satirizes  dictatorship 
and  the  abuse  of  power.   The  animals  on  Manor  Farm  drive  out 
their  master,  Farmer  Jones,  and  take  over  and  administer  the 
farm.   Thus  they  fulfill  the  dream  of  the  wise  old  boar, 
Major,  who  before  he  died  had  encouraged  the  animals  to  rebel 
against  humans.   The  animals  change  the  name  from  Manor  Farm 
to  Animal  Farm  and  adopt  the  principles  of  Animalism,  which 
are  encapsulated  in  seven  commandments.   The  last  of  these 
is  "All  animals  are  equal."   Administration  of  the  farm 
devolves  almost  automatically  on  the  oigs  because  of  their 
intelligence.   Before  long  one  pig,  Napoleon,  assumes  dominant 
leadership.   The  struggle  to  carry  out  the  ooeration  or  the 
farm  and  to  improve  it  by  building  a  windmill  nuts  heavy 
demands  on  the  animals,  but  in  the  hope  of  achievinq  a  haooier 
society  they  work  long  and  uncomplainingly.   The  farm  prospers 
but  only  the  pigs  benefit.   The  animals  find  that  onoression 
under  Jones  has  merely  been  exchanged  for  onpression  under 
Napoleon.   Conditions  on  the  farm  are  epitomized  in  the 
altered  seventh  commandment,  "All  animals  are  equal,  but  some 
animals  are  more  equal  than  others," 

The  novel  is  a  rewarding  study  at  several  levels. 
First,  the  story  is  a  fable  in  which  animals  not  only  behave 
according  to  their  own  natures  but  also  speak  and  act  like 
human  beings  so  that  they  illustrate  human  nature  and  human 
problems.   The  novel  enforces  a  moral  that  involves  comolex 
political  ideas,  but  as  a  fable  can  be  presented  simply  and 
effectively  with  humour  and  biting  criticism.   Secondly, 
the  story  parallels  closely  the  events  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  and  its  aftermath.   Orwell  believed  that  Stalin 
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betrayed  the  Marxist  revolution  and  wanted  to  expose  the 
nature  of  Russian  communism.   Thirdly,  Animal  Farm  is  a 
satiric  Utopia,  an  indictment  of  dictatorship  and  tne  abuse 
of  power.   Napoleon's  rise  is  a  good  lesson  in  how  to  become 
a  modern  political  dictator.   His  use  of  propaganda,  for 
example,  is  worth  analysis. 

The  satire  of  the  novel  is  richly  reinforced  by 
irony  and  symbolism.   The  characters  are  cleverly  delineated 
to  show  what  is  good  and  evil  in  human  nature.   The  point 
of  view  is  noteworthy:   as  readers  we  know  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  animals,  except    the.    p<g*>.       The  noint  of 
view  also  creates  an  ironic  contrast  netween  the  nercention 
ot  the  animals  and  that  of  tne  reader.   Foreshadowing  is 
used  skillfully  to  darken  the  opening  light-hearted  mood. 
Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  plot  move  full 
circle  from  hopelessness  to  optimism  to  hopelessness. 


Related  Resources 

Aesop.   Aesop's  Fables  -  Valerius  Ba  Brius.   Trans.  B.  Hull. 
Chicago:   University  of  Chicago  Press,  1974. 

Moorehead,  A.   The  Russian  Revolution.   New  York:   Harper 
Brothers,  1958. 

Shakespeare,  W.   Julius  Caesar.   Toronto:   Cage  Publishing, 
1975. 

Shelley,  P.B.   "Ozymandias. "   Sound  And  Sense:   An  Introduct 
To  Poetry,  2nd  Ed.   Ed.  L.  Perrinel.   Toronto:   Longman 
of  Canada,  1963. 
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RIVERRUN:   Such,  P.   Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company  Ltd., 
1973,  145  pages. 

Riverrun  recounts  the  tragic  end  of  a  culture,  the 
Beothuk  Indians  in  Newfoundland.   The  story  deals  with  the 
remaining  Indians  -  Nonosabasut,  the  chief,  his  wife, 
Demasduit,  their  baby,  and  Shawnadithit  and  her  family. 
Nonosabasut  is  killed  trying  to  prevent  his  wife  from  being 
taken  away  by  a  known  Indian  hunter.   Demasduit  is  brought 
into  the  white  culture  but  never  gives  up  hope  of  returning 
to  her  tribe  and  her  daughter  who  is  ailing  with  tuberculosis. 
She  never  finds  her  people.   The  remaining  Indians  starve  or 
are  killed,  the  baby  dies  within  days  of  her  mother's 
kidnapping.   Shawnadithit  is  eventually  brought  to  St.  John's 
and  dies  there,  the  last  member  of  her  tribe.   The  well-meant 
intentions  of  some  white  people  come  too  late  for  the  Indians 
who  have  never  learned  to  trust  these  people. 

Riverrun  is  not  long  and  is  easily  read.   The  language 
and  imagery  are  not  difficult  although  the  author  does  include 
some  difficult  terms  which  will  require  explanation.   At 
times  the  novel  is  told  as  if  Nonosabasut  is  the  narrator;  at 
other  times  the  author  narrates;  still  other  sections  are 
told  by  characters  such  as  the  killer  of  Nonosabasut,  Demasduit, 
Shawnadithit,  and  a  church  minister  from  St.  John's.   The 
reader  can  recognize  the  shift  in  point  of  view  easily  enough. 
As  a  result  the  students  can  appreciate  more  sensitively  the 
theme,  the  tragic  misunderstanding  which  brought  about  the 
end  of  the  Beothuk  Indians. 

Nonosabasut  describes  the  first  white  men's  ships 
as  "beaked  with  wings  like  gulls";  the  white  men  are  "washed 
by  the  waves  onto  the  shores  like  sun-bleached  seaweed". 
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This  imagery  is  appropriate  to  the  setting  and  character. 
The  symbolism  of  the  novel,  for  example  the  river  whose 
name  is  taken  from  Joyce's  Finnegan's  Wake  would  make  a 
useful  topic  for  discussion.   The  variety  of  styles  - 
conversational,  narrative,  journal  and  editorial  -  lend 
themselves  to  a  discussion  of  structure  and  style  as  well 
as  various  writing  activities. 


Related  Resources 

Horwood,  II.   "The  People  Who  Were  Murdered  For  Fun." 

Voice  and  Vision.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972 

Ilowley,  J.   Beothucks,  Or  Red  Indians,  The  Aboriginal 
Inhabitants  Of  Newfoundland.   AMS  Press,  1915. 


Kelly,  E.   Murder  For  Fun.   Cobalt,  Ontario:   Highway 
Book  Shop,  1974. 

LeBlanc,  R.   The  Wigwam  Brook  Site  and  The  Historic  Beothuck 
Indians .   Available  on  microfiche,  University  of  Calgary 
Library. 

Marshall,  I.   The  Red  Ochre  People:   How  Newfoundland's 

Beothuck  Indians  Lived.   Toronto:   Hunter  Rose  Co.,  1977. 

O'Neill,  P.   Legends  Of  A  Lost  Tribe:   Folk  Tales  Of  The 

Beothuck  Indians.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1976 

Rowe ,  F.   Extinction:   The  Beothucks  of  Newfoundland. 

Scarborough,  Ontario:   McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.,  1977. 

Stephen,  S.   Beothuck  Poems.   Ottawa:   Oberon  Press,  1976. 
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Such,  P.   Dolphin's  Wake.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada,  1979 

.   Fallout.   Toronto:   NC  Press  Ltd.,  1978. 

.   Vanished  Peoples:   The  Archaic  Dorset  and  Beothuck 

People  of  Newfoundland.   Toronto:   NC  Press  Ltd.,  1978. 

Winter,  K.   Shananditti .   Vancouver:   J.J.  Douglas  Ltd.,  1975. 
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Such,  P.   Dolphin's  Wake.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada,  1979 

.   Fallout.   Toronto:   NC  Press  Ltd.,  1978. 

.   Vanished  Peoples:   The  Archaic  Dorset  and  Beothuck 

People  of  Newfoundland.   Toronto:   NC  Press  Ltd.,  1978. 

Winter,  K.   Shananditti .   Vancouver:   J.J.  Douglas  Ltd.,  1975. 
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FREE  FLIGHT:   Terman,  D.   New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
(distributed  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons),  1980,  349  pages. 


Gregory  Mallen,  a  former  airforce  pilot,  after  a 
seven-hour  atomic  war  has  destroyed  much  of  the  world  and 
left  political  chaos,  is  forced  to  flee  political 
persecution.   Small  totalitarian  governments  have  sprung 
up  to  replace  the  world  powers,  seizing  control  over  local 
areas.   Mallen  has  earned  the  enmity  of  powerful  members  of 
the  local  organization.   His  means  of  escape  is  a  small 
motor-powered  glider  intended  for  sport  flying,  and  his 
pursuer,  a  vindictive  and  powerful  official  whose  own  safety 
depends  on  Mallen's  recapture,  has  unlimited  resources  at 
his  command.   Mallen,  accompanied  by  another  fugitive  who  is 
wounded  in  the  initial  dash  for  freedom,  makes  his  way  over 
the  border  into  eastern  Canada  where  he  runs  out  of  fuel. 
They  take  refuge  in  a  farmhouse  where  Jeanne  LeBorveaux 
lives  with  her  son  and  her  ailing  grandfather.   Mallen's 
companion  dies.   The  son,  originally  attracted  to  Mallen, 
feels  betrayed  when  he  finds  that  Mallen  has  spent  the  night 
in  Jeanne's  room,  and  reports  them  to  the  authorities. 
Jeanne's  reluctance  to  abandon  her  family  responsibilities 
is  overcome  when  she  realizes  that  her  son  is  in  no  danger, 
and  when  her  grandfather,  near  death,  begs  her  to  save  herself 
The  story  builds  to  a  climax  in  the  last  few  pages.   The 
enemy  is  killed  in  a  last  desperate  battle,  and  proves 
magnanimous  in  death;  the  son,  his  gun  trained  on  their 
departing  glider  as  it  rises,  stays  his  finger  on  the  trigger 
at  the  last  minute  and  gives  them  his  silent  blessing. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  provides  exciting 
reading,  but  it  has  no  great  depth.   The  characters,  while 
not  particularly  individualistic,  are  clearly  delineated, 
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and  the  events  of  the  story  are  believable  and  realistically 
described.   The  suspense  builds  throughout  a  series  of 
hair-breadth  escapes  to  the  final  climax.   The  methods  which 
the  author  uses  to  create  suspense,  and  the  psychological 
reactions  of  the  characters  --  particularly  the  son  --  pro 
material  for  discussion  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  fictional 
or  based  on  real-life  experiences. 

The  language  used  by  Mallen  and  his  friend  in  moments 
of  stress  is  frequently  coarse  and  profane,  but  this  is  in 
keeping  with  character  and  situation  and  is  not  overdone. 
It  is,  however,  a  factor  which  should  be  considered  before 
the  novel  is  taken  into  the  classroom. 


Related  Resources 

Bradbury,  R.   "There  Will  Come  Soft  Rain."   An  Introducti 
To  Literature.   Ed.  Barnet,  et  al.     ston:   Little 
Brown  and  Co.,  1971. 

O'Brien,  R.   Z  For  Zachariah.   Toronto:   Dell  Publishing,  1"' 

Through  The  Open  Window.   Ed.  S.  Paustian.        'ills: 
oxford  University  Press,  1903. 
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THE  HOBBIT;   Tolkien.   London:   George  Allen  &  Unwin 
Publishers  Ltd. ,  (distributed  by  Methuen  Publishers) , 
1979,  (original  1937),  285  pages. 


This  is  the  story  of  Bilbo  Baggins,  a  hobbit,  who 
undertakes  a  long  and  perilous  journey  to  the  home  of  Smaug , 
the  dragon  who  sleeps  on  a  pile  of  stolen  gold.  This  he 
had  seized  from  Thror,  King  Under  the  Mountain.   Now  Thorin, 
Thror's  grandson,  has  decided  to  reclaim  the  treasure.   He 
seeks  the  assistance  of  Gandalf,  the  wizard  who  suggests  that 
the  little  hobbit  join  the  company  of  dwarves  as  its  resident 
burglar.   During  the  course  of  the  journey,  the  adventurers 
encounter  trolls,  wild  wargs,  giant  spiders  in  Mirkwood 
Forest,  goblins  and  of  course,  Smaug.   Bilbo  manages  to 
outwit  the  dragon  and  engineers  his  destruction.   The  gold 
is  restored  to  the  dwarves  but  not  without  fighting  the 
Battle  of  the  Five  Armies. 

The  theme  of  The  Hobbit  follows  the  traditional 
quest  pattern  in  which  an  unheroic  creature  achieves  stature 
by  facing  and  vanquishing  unsurmountable  obstacles.   In  the 
process  he  achieves  manhood  and  maturity.   Bilbo  thus 
represents  Everyman.   The  novel  is  structured  around  the 
seasons  of  the  year.   There  is  a  strong,  underlying  Christian 
motif  which  reflects  Tolkien's  optimistic  belief  in  mankind. 
Tolkien  renders  his  philosophy  more  believable  because  the 
world  of  Middle  Earth,  so  carefully  constructed,  has  many 
parallels  to  our  own. 

The  style  of  The  Hobbit  is  informal.  Tolkien  used 
standard  English  although  reference  is  made  to  old  letters 
called  Runes  which  dwarves  used  regularly  for  private  records, 
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The  characters  in  The  Hobbit  are  interesting  on  two 
accounts:   first,  there  are  few  women  and  secondly,  there  is 
no  love  interest. 

The  Hobbit  is  the  prelude  to  the  Lord  of  the  Rings 
trilogy.   It  is  divided  into  19  chapters  and  contains  several 
illustrations  by  Tolkien. 

Most  important  in  reading  the  novel  is  to  realize 
that  Tolkien  relied  on  the  Norse  myths  and  was  influenced 
by  the  epic  poem  "Beowulf"  in  creating  the  land  of  Middle 
Earth  and  the  creatures  who  live  there. 


Related  Resources 

Adams,  R.   Watership  Down.   Markham,  Ontario:   Penguin 
Books,  1972. 

"Beowulf."   Dragon  Slayer/Story  of  Beowulf.   Trans.  R.  Sutcliff 
Markham,  Ontario:   Penguin  Books,  1976. 

Carroll,  L.   Alice  In  Wonderland.   Saskatoon:   Western  Prairie 
Books,  1979. 

de  Saint  Exupery,  A.   The  Little  Prince.   New  York:   Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich,  1968. 

Forster,  E.   The  Celestial  Omnibus.   New  York:   A. A.  Knopf, 
1923. 

Homer.   The  Iliad  And  The  Odyssey.   Toronto:   Doubleday  Canada 
Ltd.,  1975. 

Malory,  T.   King  Authur.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1975. 

Snorri.   The  Elder  Edda.   New  York:   Random  House,  1970. 
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Swift,  J.   Gulliver's  Travels.   Aqincourt,  Ontario:   Dell 
Publishing,  1971. 

Tennyson,  A.   "Ulysses."   The  Major  Victorian  Poets. 

Ed.  W.H.  Marshall.   New  York:   Washington  Square  Press, 
1973. 

Tolkien,  J.R.R.   "Leaf  by  Niggle."   Poems  And  Stories. 
London:   Allen  and  Unwin,  1970 

.   The  Lord  Of  The  Rings.   Agincourt: 


Nethuen  Publishers,  19/4. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  Time  Machine.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  196 

White,  T.H.   "Sword  In  The  Stone."   The  Once  And  Future 
King.   Huntington:   Fontana,  1981. 

Film: 

The  Hobbit 

The  Lord  Of  The  Rings 

United  Artists    16mm    131  min.   (animated  feature) 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN:   Twain,  M.   Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  (Riverside  Editions),  1958,  (original 
1884)  ,  374  pages. 


Huck  Finn,  son  of  the  town  drunk,  runs  away  to  escape 
his  father's  brutality  and  the  tender  ministrations  of  a 
well-meaning  woman  who  wishes  to  "sivilize"  him.   He  joins 
Jim,  a  runaway  negro  slave,  who  is  fleeing  to  avoid  being 
sold  "down  the  river".   The  narrative  traces  the  adventures 
of  the  two  fugitives  as  they  float  down  the  Mississippi 
on  a  raft.   Their  journey  is  broken  by  frequent  sojourns 
on  shore,  where  they  find  themselves  caught  up  in  a  variety 
of  adventures.   Eventually  Jim  is  caught  and  imprisoned  on 
the  farm  of  the  aunt  and  uncle  of  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck ' s  friend. 
Following  a  series  of  prankish  activities  planned  by  Tom's 
fertile  brain  as  a  prelude  to  rescuing  Jim,  it  is  discovered 
that  his  owner  has  granted  him  his  freedom. 

The  narrative  is  rambling  and  episodic,  the  one 
consistent  element  being  Huck  himself.   Huck,  though  endowed 
with  the  shrewdness  and  native  wit  which  are  necessary  to 
survival  in  his  simple  world,  is  innocent  and  free  from  guile, 
sensitive  to  the  needs  and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  he 
meets. 

The  novel  has  obvious  weaknesses  in  theme  and 
structure.   It  begins  as  a  boy's  adventure  story,  moves  into 
a  devastating  criticism  of  society  in  the  central  part  of  the 
book,  and  returns  once  more  to  youthful  adventure  at  the 
conclusion.   The  central  theme  is  not  clearly  established. 
Initially  it  appears  to  be  the  story  of  Jim's  escape  from 
slavery.   Midway  through  the  novel  this  purpose  becomes 
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obscured,  and  the  device  through  which  Jim  obtains  his 
eventual  freedom  is  contrived  and  unconvincing.   Its  strength 
lies  in  its  delineation  of  character,  its  humour  and  its 
satire . 

This  book  is  readable  at  many  levels.   Students  who 
have  encountered  it  previously  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  familiar  with  the  story  line.   At  the  high  school 
level  it  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  discussion  of  society 
and  human  nature. 

From  the  technical  point  of  view  the  book  provides 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  such  concepts  as 
character  development,  humorous  devices,  point  of  view, 
thematic  development,  plot  structure,  the  characteristics 
of  the  picaresque  novel. 

The  treatment  of  Jim  as  simple  and  naive,  bowing  to 
the  superior  wisdom  of  the  uneducated  Huck,  has  resulted  in 
criticism  of  the  novel  on  racial  grounds.   If  care  is  taken 
to  assure  that  the  student  considers  the  book  in  the  context 
of  its  social  setting,  and  understands  that  the  society  of 
the  time  supported  slavery  and  denied  its  black  population 
all  opportunity  for  mental  development,  Jim's  apparent 
ignorance  loses  all  taint  of  discrimination  and  becomes  not 
only  understandable  but  inevitable.   It  is  the  white  society 
Mark  Twain  criticizes,  not  the  black.   However  ignorant 
Jim  may  appear,  he  is  immensely  superior  in  his  humanity  and 
moral  standards  to  the  majority  of  the  white  people  he  and 
Huck  encounter  on  their  travels. 
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Dunbar,  t».L.   The  Sport  Of  The  Gods.   New  York:   Dodd  Mead, 
1981. 

Garner,  H.   Hugh  Garner's  Best  Short  Stories.   Don  Mills: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1971. 

Griffin,  J.   Black  Like  Me.   New  York:   Signet  Books,  1977. 

Jackson,  S.   "After  You,  My  Dear  Alphonse."   Masters  and 
Masterpieces  Of  The  Short  Story.   Toronto:   Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1960. 


Film; 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn 

Bellevue/MGM16    16mm 
UA/MGM35  3  5mm 

Tom  Sawyer 

United  Artists,  1973 
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THE  CHRYSALIDS:   Wyndham,  J.   London:   Penguin  Books, 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates),  1955, 
200  pages. 


The  Chrysalids  takes  place  in  post-nuclear  war 
Labrador,  one  of  the  few  safe  areas  left  in  North  America. 
Considerable  time  has  passed  since  the  war  as  the  present 
civilization  believes  the  devastation  is  actually  a 
punishment  from  God,  similar  to  the  flood  of  Noah.   David 
Strorm  is  one  of  a  group  of  young  people  who  have  telepathic 
powers;  however,  his  society  is  so  rigidly  structured  that 
any  variation  from  the  "norm"  is  considered  a  blasphemy. 
David's  deviation  is  eventually  discovered,  and  he  and  his 
group  attempt  to  escape.   Some  are  captured  and  tortured 
by  their  former  friends.   Chief  among  the  pursuers  is  David's 
father.   At  the  climax  of  the  pursuit  David  and  his  friends 
are  rescued  by  an  airship   from  New  Zealand  whose  crew  has 
received  the  telepathic  cries  for  help.   New  Zealand,  even 
more  remote  than  Labrador,  suffered  little  from  the  war. 
Its  society,  the  next  stage  of  evolutionary  develonment, 
consists  solely  of  people  who  can  communicate  telepathically . 

Two  themes  are  strongly  emphasized  in  The  Chrysalids. 
The  title  comes  from  the  term  "chrysalis",  the  pupa  stage 
in  the  development  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly,  a 
symbol  for  fragile  beauty  and  perfection.   The  author 
emphasizes  that  change  is  an  essential  part  of  life  and  that 
mankind  must  be  able  to  accept  individual  differences  and 
to  adapt.   David's  group  with  their  telepathic  powers  are 
in  a  symbolic  chrysalis  stage  and  they  will  survive  and 
evolve,  while  David's  father  and  similar  limited  people 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  dinosaur. 
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A  second  theme  in  the  novel  deals  with  man's  ambition 
and  pride,  "hubris"  in  Greek  mythology.   Again  the  author 
warns  of  the  destructive  potential  once  man  attempts  to  play 
God.   The  early  civilization  destroyed  much  of  the  world 
with  a  nuclear  war.   David's  father  is  guilty  of  the  same 
destructive  pride  condemming  those  not  "normal"  to  a  barren 
existence  outside  civilized  society. 

The  Chrysalids  moves  chronologically,  dealing  briefly 
with  David's  youth,  but  then  moving  on  to  the  conflict.   The 
first  half  of  the  book  introduces  characters  and  conflicts, 
while  the  second  half  deals  with  the  escape,  pursuit  and 
rescue  of  David.   Chapters  are  not  long  and  they  tend  to  end 
in  a  suspenseful  way,  making  for  easy,  fast  reading.   The 
language  and  sentence  style  are  not  at  all  difficult  and 
the  book  moves  swiftly  from  one  incident  to  another. 


Related  Resources 

Benet,  S.   "By  The  Waters  Of  Babylon."   Studies  In  The 
Short  Story.   Mississauga:   Random  House,  1967. 

Bradbury,  R.   Fahrenheit  451.   Mississauga:   Ballantine 
Books,  1979. 

Gotlieb,  P.   Sunburst.   Don  Mills:   Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside 
Ltd.,  1977. 

"Icarus."   The  Age  of  Fable.   Ed.  T.  Bullfinch.   New  York: 
Airmount  Publishing  Co.,  1973. 

Nash,  0.   "A  Caution  To  Everybody."   Connections  1  -  Imagining 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1981. 
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"Phaethon."   Man  The  Myth-Maker.   Ed.  W.T.  Jewkes  and  N.  Frye 
New  York:   Ilarcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1973. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  Time  Machine.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1968. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  War  Of  The  Worlds.   New  York:   Scholastic 
Book  Service,  1972. 

Wyndham,  J.   Chocky .   Hammondsmith  Middlesex,  England: 
Penguin  Books,  1954. 

The  Day  Of  The  Triffids.   New  York:   Fawcett, 


1981. 

The  Kraken  Wakes.   Hammondsmith  Middlesex: 


Penguin  Books,  1975. 

The  Midwich  Cuckoos.   Hammondsmith  Middlesex: 


Penguin  Books,  1968. 

The  Seeds  Of  Time.   Hammondsmith  Middlesex: 


Penguin  Books,  1962. 

Trouble  With  Lichen.   Hammondsmith  Middlesex 


Penguin  Books,  1976. 

Zinsser,  W.   "Nobody  Here  But  Us  Dead  Sheep."   The  Active 
Stylist.   Scarborough:   Prentice-Hall,  1981. 
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WEBBER'S  SON:   Leach,  C.   London:   Macmillan  (distributed  by 
Gage  Publishing),  1979,  95  pages. 

After  the  death  of  his  grandmother,  sixteen-year-old 
Ray  Webber  sets  out  in  searcn  of  his  father  who  had  deserted 
him.   The  mystery  that  seems  to  surround  his  father's  name 
as  he  meets  homesteaders  and  cowboys  on  his  trek  througn 
the  wilds  of  Nevada  is  solved  when  he  tinds  his  father, 
Jack  Webber,  a  bounty  hunter.   His  father  repulses  him  and 
continues  to  round  up  wanted  criminals.   When  a  captured 
reformed  criminal  saves  Jack  Webber's  life,  Ray  persuades 
his  father  to  accept  him  as  his  son  and  they  plan  a  new  life 
together. 

This  novel  should  be  chosen  for  students  who  are 
almost  non-readers,  as  its  length,  simplistic  language  and 
terse  dialogue  would  enable  them  to  read  it  in  its  entirety. 
While  the  book  may  seem  simple  and  short,  ample  discussions 
could  be  easily  qenerated  about  important  student-related 
themes  -  maturity,  family  roots,  father-son  relationships. 
The  validity  of  the  bounty  hunter  would  create  opportunities 
to  relate  this  profession  to  some  modern-day  work  of  police 
and  undercover  agents. 

The  purist  may  disagree  that  tnis  novel  is  "  literature |:  . 
However,  the  style  allows  students  to  comprehend  the  story 
line  easily  with  sufficient  character  development  to  highlight 
tnemes  that  appeal  to  the  general  student. 


Related  Resources 

Grey,  Z.   Shadow  On  The  Trail.   New  York:   Pocket  Book,  1974 
Thunder  Mountain.   New  York:   Pocket  Book,  1975. 


. 


L' Amour,  L.   Over  On  The  Dry  Side.   New  York:   Bantam  Rooks, 
1976. 

.   Rivers  West.   New  York:   Bantam  Books,  197b. 


Russell,  A.   Trails  Of  A  Wilderness  Wanderer.   Toronto: 
Ballantine  Books,  ±979. 

Russell,  A.  and  T.  Grant.   Men  Of  The  Saddle:   Working 

Cowboys  Of  Canada.   Toronto:   Van  Nostranci  Riennoid,  ±97« 


Film: 
Cattle  Ranch 

National  Film  Board    19:50    Col.    ±06u0161068 
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WALKABOUT:   Marshall,  J.   Middlesex,  England:   Penguin 
Books,  (distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates), 
1979,  (original  1959),  125  pages. 


The  crash  of  a  freight  plane  bound  for  Adelaide 
across  the  Central  Australian  desert  leaves  two  South 
Carolina  children  as  the  lone  survivors.   They  face  death 
on  the  desolate  Stuart  Plain.   Mary,  aged  13  years,  and 
her  brother  Peter,  aged  10  years,  in  their  childish 
innocence,  decide  to  walk  to  Adelaide,  where  they  will  find 
their  Uncle  Keith.   At  a  waterhole  they  meet  an  aboriginal 
bushboy,  "ebony  black  and  quite  naked".   In  preparation 
for  manhood,  following  the  centuries-old  custom  of  his 
people,  he  is  undertaking  a  walkabout,  which  involves  many 
weeks  of  wandering  the  desert  alone.   As  the  two  boys  begin 
to  communicate  tentatively  the  bushboy  senses  the  children's 
predicament.   He  agrees  to  guide  them  on  the  long  journey 
and  show  them  how  to  find  water,  nourishment  and  shelter. 
Mary  and  Peter  learn  much  about  survival  skills  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  desert.   Unfortunately,  Mary,  though 
recognizing  her  dependence  on  the  boy,  is  instinctively 
afraid  of  him  because  of  her  prudish  upbringing;  and 
tragically,  the  bushboy  sensing  her  sexual  fears,  internrets 
them  as  an  omen  of  his  own  death.   Several  incidents  increase 
the  boy's  conviction  that  he  is  doomed  to  die  and  the  force 
of  his  primitive  superstition  causes  his  death.   In  his  last 
moments  of  life  there  is  a  kind  of  reconciliation  between 
Mary  and  the  bushboy.   His  last  gift  to  the  children  is  a 
crudp  map  drawn  in  the  sand  to  show  them  the  way  to  safety. 

This  is  an  idyllic  story,  tenderly  and  simply  written, 
The  theme,  motivated  by  the  problems  created  when  two  diverse 
cultures  meet,  shows  that  there  can  be  human  understanding 
despite  great  differences.   Peter's  unself conscious  bond 
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with  the  bushboy  contrasts  with  Mary's  "civilized"  fears. 
Only  the  tragedy  of  the  bushboy' s  death  is  strong  enouqh 
to  overcome  Mary's  inflexibility  and  evoke  her  kind  and 
natural  instincts.   Though  the  action  is  simplistic  and 
not  entirely  plausible,  the  story  is  rich  in  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  flora  and  fauna  and  the  terrain  of  the 
Australian  bush. 

The  vocabulary  in  Walkabout  includes  many  names  or 
Australian  birds,  animals  and  plants  which  will  be  unfamiliar 

to    trie    studont. 


Related  Resources 

Film: 

Walkabout 

Bellevue/FOX    16mm 
Astral/FOX      35mm 

Australia  Land  Of  Contrast 

National  Film  Board 
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Z  FOR  ZACHARiAH:   O'Brien,  R.   Toronto:   Dell  Publishing, 
1975,  256  pages. 

As  tar  as  sixteen-year-old  Ann  Burden  knows,  she  is 
the  last  living  person  on  earth.   As  with  other  futuristic 
novels,  Free  Flight,  Canticle  for  Leibowitz  and  Re-Birth, 
the  setting  for  survivors  of  an  atomic  war  is  in  small 
radiation  free  areas.   This  area  is  in  rural  eastern  United 
states,  where  Ann  ias  survived  by  eating  "safe"  food  from 
the  nearby  village  store,  farming  her  father's  land  as  best 
she  can,  and  keeping  her  sanity  in  this  Robinson  Crusoe 
existence  by  writing  a  diary. 

When  she  views  a  column  ot  smoke  for  three  consecutive 
days,  she  is  convinced  that  someone  is  coming.   This  person 
arrives,  Jonn  R.  Loomis,  a  scientist  who  has  managed  to 
travel  through  the  devastation,  wearing  a  "safe-suit",  the 
only  one  in  existence.   After  Ann  has  accepted  the  joy  of 
another  human,  doubts  creep  in  as  Loomis  seems  to  be  a 
menace  rather  than  a  comfort.   Ann's  decision  that  she  will 
escape  from  him  leads  to  a  strange  and  courageous  conclusion. 

The  use  ot  the  first  person  diary  gives  this  novel 
an  intimacy  that  would  be  lacking  in  the  omniscient  viewnoint. 
The  writing  is  as  casual  and  personal  as  that  of  any  teenager, 
but  O'Brien  does  not  gloss  over  her  terror,  loneliness  and 
uncertainty.   At  the  same  time  her  descriptions  of  her 
rational  attempts  to  create  normal  activities  (milking  the 
cow,  feeding  the  chickens)  in  a  totally  abnormal  situation 
makes  for  provocative  reading.   The  conclusion,  tnat  is 
neither  Hollywood  nor  Harlequin,  amplifies  the  girl's 
courage  and  desire  for  self-preservation.   Interesting 
discussions  on  the  non-sexist  point  of  view  of  the  author 
would  make  for  a  change  ot  attitude  of  some  readers. 
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The  narrative  is  straightforward.   The  novel  uses  terse 
vocabulary  and  chronological  structure.   Students  will  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  actions  of  the  characters  and  go 
beyond  the  plot  to  understand  the  emotions  that  Ann 
describes  so  well  in  her  diary. 


Related  Resources 

O'Brien,  R.   Mrs.  Frisby  And  The  Rats  Of  Nimh.   New  York: 
Atheneum,  1971. 

.   The  Silver  Crown.   New  York:   Atheneum,  1973 
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FAR  FROM  HOME :   Sebestyen,  O.   Boston:   Atlantic-Little,  Brown, 
1980,  191  pages . 

In  a  shack  on  the  outskirts  of  a  dusty  rural  town, 
Salty  Yeager  has  been  trying  to  care  for  his  frail  and  aged 
grandmother.   But  the  shack  and  the  land  have  been  sold, 
forcing  Salty  to  seek  help.   He  appeals  to  Tom  and  Babe  who 
run  the  Buckley  Arms,  a  tourist  hotel.   Dovie,  Salty's 
deaf-mute  mother,  iad  worked  at  the  hotel  and  when  she  died 
she  left  a  cryptic  note  for  Salty  telling  him  to  go  to  Tom. 
When  the  boy  makes  his  appeal,  Tom  is  at  firsr  angry  and 
defensive,  but  at  Babe's  urging  he  takes  in  Salty  and  his  Mam. 
Also  living  on  charity  at  the  hotel  are  Babe's  brother,  his 
wife  and,  later,  young,  pregnant  Jo  who  has  run  way  from 
her  husband.   The  story  encompasses  tnis  odd  yet  lovable 
"family",  their  needs  and  emotional  interdependency . 

This  is  a  story  of  complex  human  relationships  set 
against  the  daily  struggle  tor  existence  common  during  the 
depression  years.   The  central  conflict  involves  a  boy's 
struggle  to  understand  a  father  who  has  never  recognized  him 
and  the  father's  divided  loyalty  to  his  wife  and  his 
illegitimate  son.   The  novel  illustrates  how  the  tundamental 
needs  of  existence  bring  people  close  together  out  of 
dependency.   The  theme  of  love  and  the  need  for  faith  and 
trust  between  people  unifies  the  story. 

Technically  the  story  provides  a  good  vehicle  for 
discussion  of  character,  conflict  and  theme.   The  characters 
are  well-developed  and  diversified.   Foreshadowing  of  a 
changing  relationship  between  Tom  and  Salty  heightens 
interest.   In  this  leisurely-paced  novel  the  suspense  arises 
more  from  our  interest  in  human  behaviour  than  in  exciting 
action.   Nevertheless,  there  are  many  engaging  and  animated 
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incidents  in  the  plot.  Emotion  arises  naturally  from  the 
circumstances  and  the  author  is  skilled  at  conveying  deep 
feelings.  Lively  dialogue,  colorful  imagery,  slow  humour 
and  a  warm  gentle  tone  make  the  writing  very  apoealing. 


Related  Resources 

Buckler,  E.   "Penny  In  The  Dust."   Prose  For  Discussion 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 
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THE  PEARL:   Steinbeck,  J.   New  York:   Viking  Press, 
(distributed  by  Penguin  Books  Canada  Limited),  1947, 
(original  1945),  118  pages. 


Kino,  a  Mexican  pearl  diver,  and  his  wife  discover 
a  valuable  pearl.   The  news  spreads  throughout  the  small 
town  and  many  people  vie  for  his  favour.   When  the  pearl 
buyers  refuse  to  give  Keno  a  fair  price,  the  enraged  diver 
threatens  to  go  to  the  capital.   To  Kino,  his  prize 
symbolizes  comfort,  security,  health  and  happiness  and  his 
dreams  become  larger  and  more  urgent.   Three  attempts  are 
made  on  Kino's  life  as  thieves  attempt  to  steal  the  pearl. 
Finally,  after  Juana,  his  wife,  tries  to  throw  the  pearl 
back  into  the  sea  because  of  its  evil  powers,  Kino  strikes 
her  in  desperation  and  greed.   Jauna  and  Kino  survive  the 
terror  that  has  unraveled  their  lives  and  throw  the  pearl 
back  into  the  sea. 

Steinbeck  captures  the  ethnic  flavour  of  this 
Mexican  family  usinq  a  smooth  flowing,  melodic  style;  many 
references  to  music  are  made  which  reflect  the  rich  musical 
heritaqe  of  the  people.   Detailed  descrint ions  of  the  land 
and  sea  are  presented.   The  main  characters  depend  upon 
their  Roman  Catholic  faith  for  strength  and  comfort.   The 
French  dortor,  described  as  cruel,  greedy  and  iqnorant, 
reflects  the  deep  resentment  of  the  Mexican  people  toward 
French  domination, 

Steinbeck  skillfully  alters  his  style  to  portray 
various  moods.   The  book  is  short  and  easy  to  read  -  a 
parable;  however,  the  vocabulary  is  challenging.   The 
structure  is  conducive  to  plot  mapping,  study  of  symbols, 
conflict  and  character. 
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Buck,  P.   "The  Great  Wave."   Literature:   Poetry.   Willowdale 
Science  Research  Associates,  1973. 

de  Maupossant,  G.   "The  Necklace."   Short  Stories  II. 
Shreveport:   BIO  Distributors,  1956. 

Henry,  O.   Gift  Of  The  Magi.   Minneapolis:   Creative,  1980. 

White,  R.   Deathwatch.   Toronto:   Doubleday  Canada  Limited, 
1972. 

Wuorio,  E.   "The  Singing  Silence."   Prose  For  Discussion. 
Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1980. 


Film 


The  Pearl 
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MAGGOT :   Walker,  M.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  19S0, 
142  pages. 

Three  Deople,  unlikely  to  meet  under  normal 
circumstances,  are  brought  together  unexpectedly.   a  tenuous 
friendship  develops  from  the  meeting  which  proves  to  be  a 
turning  point  in  their  lives.   Maggot  is  set  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  early  seventies.   A  young  dancer  is  threatened  by  a 
large  black  woman  in  a  public  washroom  and  the  girl  injures 
her  out  of  mistaken  self-defense.   Josh,  a  keener  at  the 
nearby  animal  shelter,  comes  to  the  rescue.   At  the  shelter 
the  black  woman's  injury  is  tended  and  the  antagonists  try 
to  straighten  out  their  differences.   The  girl  and  the  woman 
nickname  each  other  Maqgot  and  Elephant.   Maggot,  who  is 
estranged  from  her  socially  preoccupied  family,  is  devoted 
to  dancinq.   On  a  limited  allowance  she  struggles  to  oav 
for  her  dancing  lessons  and  the  room  wnere  she  boards.  Vie 
see  that  she  is  lonely  and  neurotic  and  unable  to  communicate 
or  trust  her  feelings.   Elephant  is  devoting  ail  her  energies 
to  help  her  talented  younger  sister,  Ruthie  May,  realize  her 
ambition  to  become  a  great  dancer.   Josh,  too,  nas  hopes  for 
himself,  though  so  far  they  are  hazy  and  ill-defined.   The 
tnree  begin  to  meet  every  Sunday  at  the  animal  shelter  and 
gradually  a  warm  friendship  develops.   Influenced  by  her 
natural  affection  tor  animals,  her  efforts  to  help  Ruthie  May 
qain  a  scholarship,  and  Josh's  steadiness  and  concern  for  her, 
Maggot  begins  to  unbend  emotionally.   At  story's  end,  each 
nas  still  a  lonely  road  to  travel,  but  each  has  been  warmed 
and  strengthened  by  friendship. 

The  theme  of  the  story  suggests  that  caring  for  others 
humanizes  and  makes  bearable  the  lonely  strugqle  for 
self-realization.   As  Maggot  becomes  aware  that  ftlenhant  and 
Josh  care  about  others,  she  is  able  to  respond  to  them  with 
love . 
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The  story  is  simply  told.   The  niot  is  not 
f as t-moving ,  but  there  is  enough  conflict,  freshness  of 
incident  and  sprightly  dialogue  to  maintain  the  reader's 
interest.   The  characters  are  individualized  and  appealing 
Though  Elephant  at  first  may  suggest  the  stereotyped 
warm-hearted  "Negro  mammy",  she  is  really  her  own  oerson. 
Maggot's  wealthy  and  indifferent  family  is  stereotyned  but 
convincing  enough  to  account  for  her  alienation. 


Related  Resources 


Film 


Ballet  Adagio 

National  Film  Board    9:59  col.    106C0371101 
Dance  Class 

National  Film  Board    8:45  col.    106C0171059 
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DEATH WATCH:   White,  R.   Toronto:   Doubleday  Canada  Limited, 
1972,  230  pages. 

Ben,  a  young  geology  student,  working  as  a  hunting 
guide,  finds  himself  locked  in  an  intense  struggle  to  survive 
when  the  expedition  he  is  on  turns  into  a  manhunt.    Madec, 
an  oil  executive,  has  nired  Ben  to  escort  him  through  the 
Southern  California  mountains  in  search  of  bignorn  sheep. 
Madec  accidentally  kills  an  old  prospector.   Ben's  sense  of 
justice  demands  tnat  he  take  the  body  in;  Madec  wants  to 
ignore  the  incident  and  continue  the  hunt.   These  men  are 
chained  together  by  their  different  outlooks  on  the  situation. 
A  struggle  to  outwit  each  other  soon  develops.   What  follows 
is  a  description  of  Ben's  bizarre  superhuman  feats  of  crossing 
the  desert  ana  scaling  tne  interior  of  a  voicanic  butte  to 
find  stale  but  lifegiving  water.   After  a  brief  recovery, 
Ben  catapults  himself  down  a  water-formed  funnel  to  battle 
Madec.   At  a  nearing,  Madec  wins  the  sympathy  of  both  medical 
staff  and  legal  personnel,  contriving  a  more  "believable" 
tale  than  Ben's  outrageous  but  true  account  of  the  episode, 
only  after  conclusive  forensic  evidence  is  produced  are  Ben's 
adversaries  convinced  of  nis  innocence. 

The  author  presents  the  tale  from  Ben's  point  of 
view  in  a  fast  moving,  easy  reading,  formal  style.   His  use 
of  figurative  language  gives  the  reader  an  introspective 
view  of  the  landscape  and  Ben's  fight  to  survive.   White 
has  written  clear  contrasts  in  setting,  mood  and  character 
types  which  facilitates  a  study  of  juxtaposition  and 
parallelism.   The  novel  is  set  in  short,  enticing  chapters. 
A  study  of  foreshadowing,  symbolism,  conflict,  antagonist 
vs.  protaqonist,  and  plot  could  be  undertaken.   The  novel  is 
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written  in  low-level  vocabulary.   The  ending,  although  abrupt, 
provides  opportunity  for  open-ended  discussion  and  various 
writing  projects. 


Related  Resources 

Connell,  R.   "The  Most  Dangerous  Game."   Approaches  To 
Literature,  Volume  I  -  Studies  In  The  Short  Story. 
New  York:   L.W.  Singer,  1967. 

Dahl,  R.   "Poison."   Sunlight  And  Shadows.   Ed.  J. A.  MacNeill 
and  G.A.  Sorestad.   Don  Mills:   Nelson  Canada,  1974. 

Growski,  P.   The  Sacrament.   Toronto:   Seal  Books,  1981. 

Hemingway,  E.   The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea.   New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1952. 

"Leniengen  vs.  The  Ants,"   Strawberries  And  Other  Secrets. 
Ed.  J. A.  MacNeill  and  G.A.  Sorestad.   Toronto:   Nelson 
Canada,  1970. 

MacLaren,  S.   Time  Bomb  In  Linda's  Brain.   Reader's  Digest, 
February,  1982. 

Marshall,  J.   Walkabout .   Middlesex,  England:   Penguin 
Books,  1979. 

Poe,  E.A.   The  Pit  And  The  Pendulum.   Minneapolis: 
Creative,  1980. 

Read,  P.   Alive.   New  York:   Avon  Books,  1975. 

Schreiner,  S»   One  Handhold  From  Death ,   Reader's  Digest, 
March,  1982. 
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JANE  EYRE:   Bronte,  C.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981, 
(original  1847),  448  pages. 


Jane  Eyre  is  the  story  of  an  orphan  who  endures  a 
dreary  and  lonely  childhood,  attends  a  charity  school, 
becomes  a  governess  and  achieves  happiness  and  a  position  in 
life  far  beyond  her  wildest  dreams.   Her  duty  is  to  teach 
the  ward  ot  Mr.  Rochester,  Adele  Varens .   During  the  course 
of  her  employment  Jane  and  Rochester  rail  in  iove.   On  her 
wedding  day  ail  goes  well  until  the  couple  reach  the  church 
where  a  stranger  reveals  that  there  is  a  terrible  imnediment 
to  their  marriage:   Rochester  already  has  a  wife.   But  she 
is  mad  and  lives  confined  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Thornfield 
Hall.   Rather  tnan  become  Rocnester's  mistress,  Jane  flees 
and  wanders  destitute  in  a  remote  area  of  the  country.   By 
chance,  sine  arrives  at  the  door  of  her  three  cousins  whose 
existence  was  unknown  to  her.   There  she  discovers  she  is 
the  heiress  of  an  uncle  who  left  her  t.20,000.   With  her  new 
independence,  she  is  able  to  lead  a  comfortable  life  but 
thoughts' of  Rochester  naunt  her.   Finally,  a  year  later, 
she  returns  to  Thornfield  Hall  only  to  discover  tnat  it  has 
been  reduced  to  charred  ruins.   Rochester  is  nownere  to  be 
found.   She  eventually  learns  that  his  mad  wite  set  the 
blaze  and  killed  herself  by  jumping  off  the  battlements. 
Jane  finds  Rochester  who  has  been  blinded  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  save  his  wife.   The  two  discover  that  their  iove 
is  still  very  much  alive;  they  marry  and  have  a  child. 

Jane  Eyre  is  siqnilicant  as  a  novel  because  it 
employs  the  tirst  person  narrative,  an  autobiographical 
technique  which  was  a  radical  departure  from  previous  English 
novels  ot  the  mid-19th  Century.   This  resulted  in  a  highly 
subiective,  personal  annroach,   The  reader  enters  comoleteiv 
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into  the  character  of  tne  narrator  and  this  provides  the 
structuring  technique.   Jane  is  not  a  traditional  heroine. 
She  is  neither  pretty  nor  is  she  passive.   Jane  is  a  strong 
cnaracter  and  sne  possesses  moral  force.   She  fights 
restrictions  placed  on  her.   Hers  is  a  battle  between  the 
demands  of  God,  represented  by  the  world,  and  the  demands 
of  herself. 

The  theme  of  Jane  Eyre  centers  around  a  strong 
moral  order  where  righteousness  is  always  rewarded. 

The  style  ot  the  novel  is  formal  and  often  ponderous. 
However,  there  is  enough  interest  in  the  plot  for  most 
readers  to  endure  the  often  tedious  descriotions  Jane  gives 
at  different  stages  of  her  lite  in  which  little  hapoens. 

Tne  language  used  is  formal  English  and  since  most 
nt  the  characters  enjoy  some  education  they  speak  accordingly 
Sinop  the  novel  centers  around  Jane  so  insistently,  the  olot 
is  not  as  important  as  Jane's  inner  development.   Taken  by 
itself,  the  story  line  is  flawed.   There  are  altogether  too 
many  coincidences. 


Related  Resources 

Bronte,  A.   The  Tenant  Of  Windfell  Hall.   London:   Penguin 
Books,  1980. 

Bronte,  C.   Emma .   London:   Everyman,  1902. 

Bronte,  C.   The  Professor.   London:   Everyman,  1982. 
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Bronte,  C.   Shirley.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1979. 

Bronte,  C.   Vilette.   Ed.  M.  Lilly.   London:   Penguin  Books, 
1980. 

Elliott,'  G.   Middlemarch.   Cambridge:   Houghton  Mifflin,  1956, 

Gaskell,  E.   The  Life  Of  Charlotte  Bronte.   Toronto:   Penguin 
Books,  1975. 
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Astral    35mm 

Jane  Eyre 
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SUCH  IS  MY  BELOVED:   Callaghan,  M.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1957,  (original  1934),  144  pages. 

Such  Is  My  Beloved  is  the  story  of  Father  Dowling, 
an  earnest  young  priest,  and  his  attempts  to  rescue  two 
younq  prostitutes  from  their  way  of  life.   ^he  conflict  stems 
from  what  the  church  community  sees  as  the  imnroprietv  of 
his  association  with  such  girls.   When  he  mentions  their 
nlight  to  Mr.  Robison,  an  influential  member  of  his  church, 
Mr.  Robison' s  wife  persuades  her  husband  to  report  the 
situation  to  the  Bishop.   Fearing  scandal  which  may  affect 
a  current  drive  for  funds,  the  Bishop  arranges  to  have  the 
girls  arrested  and  deported.   Father  Dowlinq  is  thrown  into 
mental  confusion.   As  the  book  ends  he  is  undergoing  treatment 
in  a  mental  hospital,  struggling  to  reconcile  the  church's 
apparent  separation  of  love  of  God  from  love  of  man,  and  his 
own  inner  conviction  that  they  are  inseparable. 

The  novel  is  set  in  the  thirties,  aqainst  a  background 
of  unemployment  and  political  and  social  unrest,  and  the 
events  are  woven  into  a  background  of  the  discussions  of  tonics 
which  were  current  at  that  time.   For  a  Canadian  student  it 
provides  useful  historical  and  sociological  background. 

The  ontieism  of  the  church  which  is  implicit  in  the 
bonk  is  a  qeneral  one.   Father  Dowling  is  a  Catholic  Driest, 
but  there  is  no  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Father  Dowling's  association  with  the  prostitutes  apnears 
to  the  Bishop  to  he  a  threat  to  the  church;  the  decision  he 
makes  is  a  personal  one;  he  acts  in  what  apnears  to  him  to 
be  the  best  interests  of  the  church  as  a  whole.   He  recognizes 
Father  Dowling's  oroblem  because  it  is  his  oroblem  as  well; 
in  a  complex  modern  world,  how  literally  should  the  teachinqs 
of  Christ  be  interpreted? 
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LORD  OF  THE  FLIES:   Golding,  W.   London:   Faber  and  Faber, 

(Oxford  University  Press),  1979,  (original  1954),  248  pages. 

Lord  of  the  Flies  is  set  in  the  near  future  and 
tells  the  story  of  a  group  of  English  schoolboys  whose 
plane  crashes  while  they  are  being  evacuated  to  a  safe 
place  during  a  nuclear  war.   The  boys  are  stranded  on  an 
uninhabited  tropical  island.   At  first,  under  the  leadership 
of  Ralph,  the  protagonist,  who  is  staunchly  supported  by 
the  pragmatic  Piggy,  all  goes  well.   The  group  attempts  to 
impose  a  rational  pattern  on  their  existence.   Rut  soon 
irrational  fears  arise  which  threaten  their  sense  of  security. 
They  are  the  fears  of  the  unknown  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Moreover,  without  the  authority  of  adults  irresoonsible 
behaviour  increases;  the  children,  under  the  influence  of 
JacK,  the  antagonist,  rapidly  sink  bacx  to  a  more  easy-going 
existence  and  eventually  to  savagery.   Simon,  whose 
vision  might  have  restored  some  order,  is  mindlesslv  and 
brutally  killed.   Evil  has  been  unleashed.   At  the  culmination 
of  the  story,  help  arrives  in  the  person  of  a  naval  officer; 
ironically,  the  boys  will  return  to  an  adult  world  where  the 
apparent  order  of  civilization  is  threatened  by  the  same  forces 

Golding  has  said  that  his  purpose  in  the  novel  was 
to  trace  the  defects  of  society  back  to  the  defects  of 
human  nature.   To  vivify  his  theme  the  author  nas  created 
a  fablp  in  which  all  the  elements  combine  to  illustrate  the 
darkness  of  man's  heart  at  war  with  the  forces  of  reason 
and  sanity.   It  is  these  same  evil  forces  which  have  triumphed 
in  the  adult  world  as  well.   The  moral  illustrated  is  that 
the  ethical  nature  of  man  must  shape  society,  not  the  logic 
of  a  political  system,  however  respectable. 
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Lord  01  the  Flies  is  fiction  as  well  as  fa hie  a: 
as  such  it  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  stud 
the  novel.   Characterization,  conflict,  plot  development  , 
f oreshadowi nq ,  irony,  suspense  and  symbolism  are  exce      ill' 
well  handled  and  repay  close  study.   The  tightness  nr 
structure,  the  power  of  the  narrative  and  the  imaainativem 
of  the  writinq  qi^e  the  novel  a  dramatic  ^orco  which  enables 
us  to  experience  directly  "the  darkness  of  nan's  heart". 


Related  Resources 

Arnold,  M.   "Dover  Beach."   Sound  And  Sense:   An  Introduction 
To  Poetry,  2nd  Ed.   Ed.  L.  Rerrine.   Toronto:   Longman 
of  Canada,  1963. 

Orwell,  G.   Animal  Farm.   Middlesex,  Enqland:   Penquin  Book  ;, 
1979. 
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THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SEA;   Hemingway,  E.   New  York:   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  (distributed  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons), 
1952,  127  pages. 

An  old  Cuban  fisherman  (of  African  origin)  who  is 
seemingly  at  the  end  of  his  fishing  days,  hooks  an  immense 
marlin.   Santiago  has  lived  with  the  hope  that  he  will 
catch  the  largest  fish  in  the  ocean  -  he  does.   Without 
sufficient  fishing  equipment  or  food,  he  uses  his  wit  and 
skill  to  conquer  this  prize.   Throughout  the  struggle 
Santiago  is  buoyed  up  by  the  memories  of  his  youthful 
competitive  arm  wrestling  and  his  baseball  hero  who  never 
gave  up.   Badly  cut,  exhausted  and  hungry,  Santiago  begins 
the  long  sail  home  only  to  fight  off  numerous  vicious  sharks 
who  are  after  an  easy  meal.   In  the  course  of  a  day  and  a 
night,  the  marlin  is  completely  destroyed  by  the  ocean 
scavengers.   Ironically,  Santiago  arrives  home  in  the  night 
to  a  deserted  dock  and  single-handedly  secures  his  boat  and 
hauls  the  sail  home.   Manolin,  a  devoted  young  friend, 
finds  him  close  to  death  the  following  morning. 

Written  in  formal  language  with  short,  descriptive 
sentences  and  minute  detail,  Hemingway  draws  the  reader  into 
Santiago's  struggle.   The  book  is  written  as  one  lonq  chapter 
to  emphasize  the  extended  battle,   Hemingway  makes  use  of 
figurative  language,  foreshadowing  and  symbolism,   Although 
this  novel  could  be  taught  solely  on  the  literal  level, 
there  is  a  deeper  symbolic  level.   Santiago  is  figuratively 
struggling  with  life:   its  obstacles  and  triumphs,. 
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Related  Resources 
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Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1978. 

Scrivener,  L.   Terry  Fox.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
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Science  Research  Associates,  1973. 
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BRAVE  NEW  WORLD:   Huxley,  A.   London:   Triad  Panther, 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates),  1981, 
(original  1932),  206  pages. 

Brave  New  World  is  a  social  satire  which  takes  the 
reader  600  years  into  the  future.   There,  a  new  society  has 
been  established  in  which  science  reigns  supreme,  though  it 
too  is  carefully  controlled.   Reproduction,  from  fertilization 
of  the  egg  to  the  birth  of  the  child  and  after,  is  a  laboratory 
process.   Workers  are  mass  produced  according  to  soecif ications, 
Family  life,  and  its  related  emotional  involvements,  are 
forbidden.   However,  in  New  Mexico  an  area  of  primitive  culture 
is  kept  for  scientific  study.   There  a  young  man  is  found  who 
is  the  offspring  of  a  forbidden  alliance  between  two  visiting 
research  workers.   The  father  returned  to  London.   The  young 
man  has  become  a  "savage",  self-educated  with  the  aid  of  an 
old  copy  of  Shakespearean  plays.   As  an  experiment  the  young 
man  and  his  mother  are  brought  to  London,  where  the  mother 
dies  shortly  after  arrival.   The  son,  appalled  by  a  society 
which  stifles  all  beauty  and  all  humanistic  endeavour, 
eventually  commits  suicide. 

The  tone  of  the  novel  is  scientific  and  philosophical 
rather  than  humanistic.   Few  of  the  characters  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  achieve  individuality.   Rather  than  a  story  of 
human  beings  livinq  in  a  world  of  the  future,  the  book  is  an 
examination  of  that  world.   The  reader's  attention  is  directed 
to  the  mechanical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  the  society. 
The  novel  is  readable,  and  should  pose  no  problems  in 
understanding  to  the  average  student.   Appreciation  of  its 
philosophical  aspects,  however,  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  maturity.   Discussion  could  centre  on  such  topics  as  the 
importance  of  the  arts  and  humanities  to  the  quality  of 
human  life;  the  problems  arising  from  the  artificial  and 
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controlled  propagation  of  the  species;  the  breakup  of  family 
life;  and  the  use  of  drugs. 

The  satire  of  the  novel  is  directed  aqainst  society 
in  general,  and  its  scientific  aspects  gain  in  interest 
today  since  many  of  the  processes  that  were  science  fiction 
at  the  time  the  novel  was  written  have  since  become 
scientific  possibilities. 


Related  Resources 

Aldis,  B.  "Progression  Of  The  Species."  I  Am  A  Sensation. 
Ed.  J.  Goldberg  and  G.  Wright.  Toronto:  McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1971. 
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Kreisel,  H.   "The  Broken  Globe."   Oxford  Anthology  of 

Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1981. 
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A  SEPARATE  PEACE:   Knowles,  J.   Toronto:   The  Book  Society, 
1959,  196  pages. 

A  Separate  Peace  is  set  in  a  nrivate  boys'  school 
in  wartime   New  England.   The  boys  look  with  anticipation 
to  the  day  they  turn  18  and  may  be  drafted  into  the  conflict 
Gene  and  his  friend  Phineas  are  the  main  characters.   Gene 
causes  Phineas,  a  superb  athlete,  to  fail  from  a  tree  and 
breaJc  his  leg,  ending  Phineas'  hopes  of  ever  enlisting. 
Phineas  returns  to  school  and  appears  to  have  accepted  his 
new  limitations  but  Gene  is  bothered  very  much  bv  a  sense 
of  guilt.   In  a  ''mock  trial"  Gene  is  accused  of  ourposely 
causing  Pnineas'  fall.   Phineas,  leaving  the  room  in  anger 
and  disbelief,  falls  again,  this  time  dying  from  the  injury, 
in  describing  Phineas'  funeral,  Gene  acknowledges  tnat  a 
part  of  himself  has  also  died. 

Finding  one's  identity  is  a  theme  of  this  novel. 
The  fact  of  the  war  makes  the  boys  examine  their  values  and 
goals  more  closely  than  they  would  have  been  expected  to 
under  the  circumstances. 

Gene's  friendship  with  Phineas  describes  the 
qualities  involved  in  a  close  relationship  -  love,  trust, 
honesty  and  loyalty.   The  complex  nature  of  adolescent 
friendship  is  another  theme  pursued. 

a  Separate  Peace,  narrated  by  Gene,  begins  briefly 
in  the  present  (1957)  and  moves  quickiy  to  the  past,  to 
Gene's  student  years  in  Devon,   Knowles  is  able  then  to 
introduce  a  mood  of  qloom  and  sorrow  and  at  the  same  time 
create  some  suspense.   Tne  tree  from  which  Phineas  fell  is 
described  three  times  in  a  row,  the  first  in  a  threatening 
way  as  the  adult  Gene  recalls  its  image.   Secondly,  in  the 
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present  he  sees  the  tree  as  weakened  and  old.   immediately 
he  moves  the  action  to  the  past  and  the  tree  is  again  large 
and  strong.   This  description  sets  the  tree  apart  as  having 
both  literal  and  symbolic  value.   'ihe  two  rivers  are  also 
symbolic,  set  on  either  side  of  the  school.   The  gentle 
freshwater  Devon  River  where  tne  boys  playfully  swim  during 
the  summer  eventually  tumbles  into  the  ugly  saline 
Naguamsett  River  controlled  by  greater  factors  such  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  moon. 

The  plot  moves  swiftly,  the  characters  are  all 
believable  with  the  exception  of  Phineas  perhaps,  who  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.   Knowles '  purpose  in  this 
characterization  could  be  a  topic  for  class  discussion. 
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Film: 
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THE  STONE  ANGEL:   Laurence,  M.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1968,  (original  1964),  304  pages. 


The  Stone  Angel  tells  the  storv  of  the  last  few  days 
in  the  life  of  Hagar  Shipley,  a  proud,  stubborn  old  woman 
of  ninety.   Age  has  rendered  her  incapable  of  living 
independently  as  she  would  like  to  do,  but  still  she  bitterly 
resents  the  assistance  she  requires.   As  she  struggles  through 
her  impossible  attempt  to  escape  from  her  son's  home,  her 
tired  old  mind  wanders  into  the  past,  calling  into  life  once 
more  the  people  who  have  been  important  to  her  -  all  men: 
her  father,  from  whom  she  inherited  her  stubborn  pride  and 
her  inability  to  express  the  softer  side  of  her  nature; 
her  husband,  who  died  never  realizing  that  he  held  a  place 
in  her  heart;  her  son  John,  wilful  and  unmanageable  like 
herself  and  thus  her  favorite  -  all  dead  now.   Only  Marvin, 
her  eldest  son,  is  left,  and  when  finally,  in  response  to 
his  urgent  need  she  forces  herself  to  voice  the  approval  he 
longs  to  hear,  the  words  are  a  lie.   Hagar  dies  as  she  has 
lived,  proud,  independent;  her  last  act  is  to  wrest  the 
proffered  glass  of  water  from  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

The  symbolism  which  is  apparent  in  this  final  act  is 
characteristic  of  the  novel.   The  stone  angel  which  Hagar's 
father  has  erected,  ostensibly  as  a  memorial  to  his  dead 
wife  but  more  truthfully  as  a  monument  to  his  own  pride, 
symbolizes  Hagar  herself. 

The  novel  is  readable  at  the  average  level,  though 
only  the  superior  student  will  appreciate,  at  first  reading, 
the  artistic  skill  of  the  author.   From  the  technical  point 
of  view  it  provides  good  material  for  the  study  of  plot 
structure,  point  of  view,  symbolism,  characterization,  and 
effective  use  of  stvlistic  devices.   Topics  for  discussion 
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and  writing  are  readily  identified.   The  characters  are 
interesting  and  convincing,  and  together  they  offer  a 
realistic  view  of  human  nature.   The  background  provides 
a  half-century  glimpse  of  Canadian  life. 


Related  Resources 


Bowering,  G.   "Grandfather."   Fifteen  Canadian  Poets. 
Toronto:   Oxford  University  Press,  1971. 

Laurence,  M.   "To  Set  Our  House  In  Order."   A  Bird  In  The 
House.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1974. 

Layton,  I.   "Keine  Lazarovitch. "   20th  Century  Poetry  and 
Poetics.   Don  Mills,  Oxford  University  Press,  1973. 

Miller,  A.   Death  Of  A  Salesman.   Toronto:   Penguin  Books, 
1976. 

Mitchell,  W.O.   The  Kite.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada,  1974 

Robinson,  E.A.   "Mr.  Flood's  Party."   Anthology  Of  Verse. 
Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1978. 

Scott,  D.C.   "The  Forsaken."   Oxford  Anthology  Of  Canadian 
Literature .   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1981. 

Shakespeare,  W.   King  Lear.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada, 
1975. 

Steinbeck,  J.   "The  Leader  Of  The  People."   Approaches  To 
Literature,  Volume  I,  Studies  In  The  Short  Story. 
Hew  York:   Singer/Random  House,  1967. 
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The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From  The  Cold:   Le  Carre,  J.   London: 
Hutchinson  of  London,  (distributed  by  Copp  Clark),  1965, 
(original  1963),  228  pages. 


John  Le  Carre  creates  spy  thrillers  that  challenge 
the  most  sophisticated  readers  -  readers  who  can  interpret 
and  recall  bizarre  twists  of  plot,  recognize  delicate 
foreshadowing  and  flesh-out  cameo  characters.   In  this 
landmark  of  thriller  writing,  Le  Carre  introduces  the  reader 
to  the  world  of  agents,  double  agents  and  international 
intrigue  in  Western  Europe  of  the  Sixties.   The  Berlin  Wall 
is  a  fact  of  life,  the  Cold  War  is  over  and  the  spy  network 
of  the  West  and  Communist  Russia  and  East  Germany  are  in 
full  operation. 

Alex  Leamas,  grizzled  and  tired,  is  no  longer  the 
best  British  agent  in  West  Germany.   He  is  brought  back  to 
England  for  early  retirement,  where  he  is  successfully 
recruited  by  the  communists  as  a  defector  to  East  Germany. 
That  the  preparations  for  this  defection  and  Leamas' 
subsequent  trial  and  unmasking  are  all  planned  by  Control, 
head  of  British  Secret  Service,  makes  for  non-stop  reading. 
Leamas1  near  escape  over  the  Wall  to  West  Berlin  provides 
a  thrilling  climax  to  the  action. 

Le  Carre  crafts  his  spy  novels  with  erudite  use  of 
vocabulary  and  detail,  yet  demands  concentration  and  rapid 
understanding  by  his  readers.   The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From 
The  Cold  is  one  of  those  rare  adventure  novels  that  will 
never  be  appreciated  by  only  one  reading.   First-time 
through  for  breathtaking  answers  to  "what  happens  next"  needs 
to  be  followed  by  further  slower  readings  to  appreciate 
the  artistry  and  skill  of  the  author  -  from  the  opening 
scene  at  the  checkpoint  at  the  Berlin  Wall  where  Leamas 
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sees  one  of  his  best  operators  fail  in  his  escape  to  West 
Germany  to  the  final  setting  at  the  same  wail.   Le  Carre 
portrays  similar  skills  of  agents  on  both  sides  of  the 
Wail  -  puppets  under  orders  from  their  suneriors,  yet  keot 
"out  in  the  cold"  and  forced  to  use  similar  skills  of  their 
own  to  survive. 


Related  Resources 

Le  Carre,  J.   Looking  Glass  War.   New  York:   Coward,  1965. 

.   Small  Town  In  Germany.   Toronto:   Bantam,  197! 

.   Smiley's  People.   Toronto:   Bantam,  1980. 

Tinker,  Tailor,  Soldier,  Spy.   Toronto: 


Bantam,  1980. 

Film; 

The  Spy  Who  Came  In  From  The  Cold 

Paramount    16mm 
The  Third  Man 
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WHO  HAS  SEEN  THE  WIND:   Mitchell,  W.   Toronto:   Macmillan 
(distributed  by  Gage  Publishing),  1981,  (original  1947). 
300  pages. 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  is  the  story  of  a  boy 
growing  up  in  a  small  prairie  town  during  the  thirties. 
It  can  be  read  as  a  simple  narrative  providing  many  chuckles 
and  some  sentiment.   Philosophically  it  is  the  story  of  a 
boy  searching  for  the  meaning  of  life.   Gradually  he  comes 
to  accept  life  as  he  finds  it  -  imperfect,  sometimes 
brutal  and  tragic,  but  ordered  somehow  by  a  benevolent, 
all-pervading  power. 

Failure  and  frustration  are  visible  on  all  sides 
as  Brian  looks  questioningly  around  at  the  life  of  his  small 
town.   Superficially  the  view  is  tragic  in  snite  of  its 
whimsicallv  humorous  atmosphere.   Brian  encounters  defeat, 
cruelty,  injustice,  misunderstanding  and  death;  but  in  spite 
of  his  personal  contact  with  the  harsh  realities  of  existence, 
he  emerges  with  a  view  of  life  that  is  essentially  positive. 
Birth  and  death,  struggle  and  failure,  are  a  part  of  nature 
and  belong  in  the  scheme  of  things;  lack  of  understanding, 
unkindness  and  cruelty  are  alien  elements  and  must  be 
resisted.   The  book  offers  good  material  for  the  study  of 
symbolism,  prose  style,  character,  plot  structure,  philosoohy 
and  psychology.   It  is  loosely  structured.   The  characters 
act  in  accordance  with  understandable  human  motives; 
Mrs.  Abercrombie,  the  town's  social  leader,  measures  her  own 
worth  in  terms  of  her  power  over  the  lives  of  others; 
Miss  MacDonald,  the  school  teacher,  cannot  emerge  from  her 
lonely  insecure  personality  to  relate  to  the  children  she 
teaches;  Ben,  native  to  the  prairie,  understands  captivity 
only  after  he  is  himself  captive;  Abe,  the  hired  man, 
conscious  of  his  own  physical  handicap,  finds  it  impossible 
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to  relate  to  Annie  once  she  has  overcome  hers;  the  lesser 
characters  show  a  natural  tendency  to  follow,  mindlessly, 
their  recognized  or  self-appointed  leaders.   The  novel  can 
be  approached  from  the  philosophical,  the  psychological  or 
the  literary  point  of  view.   A  thorough  study  would  include 
consideration  from  all  three  aspects. 

Uncle  Sean's  language  may  prove  offensive  to  sone 
readers,  as  it  does  to  Brian's  grandmother. 


Related  Resources 

Daniells,  R.   "All  Through  The  Thirties."   Through  The  Open 
Window.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1983. 

Kreisel,  H.   "The  Broken  Globe."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 

Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
1981. 

Marriott,  A.   "Prairie  Graveyard."   The  Book  Of  Canadian 
Poetry.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1957. 

.   "The  Wind  Our  Enemy."   The  Book  Of  Canadian 


Poetry.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1957. 

Mitchell,  K.   "The  Great  Electrical  Revolution."   Canadian 
Short  Stories.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1981. 

Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   Oxford  Anthology  of  Canadian 
Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1981. 


Film; 

Who  Has  Seen  The  Wind 

Bellevue/Astra    16mm 
Astral  35mm 
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THE  NYMPH  AND  THE  LAMP:   Raddall,  T.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1963,  [original  1950),  327  pages. 


Matthew  Carney,  chief  radio  operator  on  Marina,  a 
lonely,  desolate  island  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
visits  Halifax  in  1920.   Post-war  Canada  is  a  feverish, 
different  world  from  the  pre-war  Edwardian  era  he  had  last 
known.   While  in  Halifax,  Carney  meets  and  "marries" 
Isabel  Jardine.   Isabel  is  at  first  repelled  by  the  savage 
and  primitive  life  on  the  island  but  gradually  she  adapts 
to  it  and  enjoys  a  happy,  fulfilling  relationship  with  her 
husband.   But  their  joy  is  short-lived.   Carney  becomes 
remote  and  disinterested  in  her.   Frustrated  and  convinced 
she  has  made  a  terrible  mistake  in  coming  to  the  island, 
Isabel  becomes  caught  up  in  a  passionate  affair  with 
Greg  Skane,  another  radio  operator.   Just  as  the  affair 
reaches  a  crisis  point,  Isabel  receives  a  serious  gunshot 
wound  which  carries  her  off  the  island  to  a  hospital  in 
Halifax.   Isabel  returns  to  her  hometown  in  Kingsbridge 
severing  all  her  ties  with  Carney  and  Marina.   Here  she 
becomes  the  efficient  secretary  of  Markham,  a  wealthy  hardware 
merchant.   Greg  Skane  visits  her  and  Isabel  learns  that  the 
reason  for  Carney's  reticence  was  his  approaching  blindness 
and  his  desire  not  to  be  a  burden  to  his  young  wife. 

The  theme  of  The  Nymph  and  the  Lamp  centers  around 
the  quest  for  self-knowledge  which,  once  achieved,  results 
in  happiness. 

The  structure  of  The  Nymph  and  the  Lamp  centers 
around  the  island  of  Marina,  the  main  image  in  the  book 
together  with  seasons  of  the  year.   It  is  summer  when  Isabel 
first  steps  onto  the  island,  summer  when  she  leaves  and 
summer  when  she  returns. 
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The  style  is  formal  and  at  times  the  novel  is  a 
little  tedious.   The  long  description  of  Carney  at  the 
beginning  of  the  novel  may  seem  to  be  overdone  but  balance 
is  restored  with  the  introduction  of  Isabel  into  Carney's 
life.   The  novel  is  long,  39  chapters,  and  often  seems  to 
contain  unnecessary  detail  -  a  description  of  Hurd's  private 
life  for  example.   There  also  appears  to  be  no  motivation 
for  Skane's  passionate  love  for  Isabel  when  he  had  a 
reputation  for  disliking  women  and  Isabel  certainly  wasn't 
beautiful. 

The  novel  can  be  read  on  more  than  one  level  and 
it  is  this  plus  the  engrossing  story,  together  with  the 
surprise  ending,  which  gives  The  Nymph  and  the  Lamp  its 
strength. 


Related  Resources 

Bronte,  C.   Jane  Eyre.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981. 

Raddall,  T.   At  The  Tide's  Turn  And  Other  Stories.   Toronto: 
New  Canadian  Library,  1971. 

.   His  Majesty's  Yankees.   Toronto:   McClelland 


and  Stewart,  1977. 


Pride's  Fancy.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 


Stewart,  1974. 
.   Roger  Sudden.   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1944. 
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Film; 

Ballad  Of  Cornwallis 

National  Film  Board    8  min.    color 
Fixed  In  Time:   A  Victorian  Album 

National  Film  Board    20  min.    color 

Sable  Island 

National  Film  Board    28  min.   color 
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THE  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  PUPPY  KRAVITZ :   Richler,  M.   Toronto: 
-McClelland  and  Stewart,  1969,  (original  1959),  319  pages. 

The  thematic  strength  of  this  novel  is  the 
exposition  of  the  worship  of  Mammon  and  the  sacrifices 
required  of  his  adherents.   Montreal  author,  Mordecai  Richler, 
develops  and  exposes  his  creation,  Puddy  Kravitz,  to  the 
worship  of  the  ownership  of  land.   When  following  this  liturgy, 
Puddy  sacrifices  all  the  virtues,  values  and  friendships 
that  could  have  made  him  a  vital,  admirable  human  being. 

The  novel  traces  Puddy ' s  relationshin  with  his 
grandfather,  Simcha;  his  father,  Mack  the  Hack;  his  French- 
Canadian  girl  friend,  Yvette;  the  Boy  Wonder,  Jerry  Pingleman; 
his  brother  Lennie;  his  best  friend  Vergil  and  other  minor 
characters  of  Jewish  Montreal.   Even  before  Puddy  leaves 
high  school,  every  action  is  motivated  by  the  need  to  acquire 
enough  money  to  buy  land.   Puring  his  first  summer  job  as  a 
waiter  in  a  posh  Laurentian  hotel  he  sights  a  piece  of  resort 
property  he  covets.   No  method  of  obtaining  money  to  purchase 
this  land  is  considered  unethical  by  Puddy  -  even  cheque 
forging  that  steals  money  from  Vergil.   At  the  end  of  the 
novel,  Puddy  gets  the  land.   Puddy  is  still  misguided  enough 
to  believe  that  this  possession  alone  brings  dignity,  control 
and  power. 

Richler  develops  the  novel  as  satirical  comedy,  yet 
the  satire  is  directed  not  only  against  the  culture  and 
setting  that  is  Richler's  own,  but  Puddy * s  actions  must  be 
analyzed  in  the  light  of  any  individual  who  is  totally  devoted 
to  climbing  out  of  his  own  class. 
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Atfluent  students  may  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  Puddy's  single-mindedness ,  nis  motivation 
and  drive  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  the  plot  movement 
and  character  machinations  will  sweep  them  along,  if  onlv 
to  find  out  who  Puddy  will  ;,con"  next.   Since  only  a  few 
ot  them  will  nave  seen  LeMain,  in  Montreal,  their  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  ethnic  group  may  only  encompass  successful 
professions  -  a  far  cry  from  cold-water  flats  and  shoemakers 

Much  of  the  comedy  is  situational  and  satirical, 
with  much  of  the  dialogue  in  colloquial  lower-class  language 
Puddy's  use  of  formal  and  more  correct  style,  including  his 
change  of  name  to  Puddy  Kane,  is  reserved  for  situations 
when  he  is  "wheeling  and  dealing". 


Related  Resources 

Graham,  G.   Earth  And  High  Heaven.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1956. 

MacLennan,  H.   Two  Solitudes.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of 
Canada,  1968. 

Richler,  M.   Hunting  Tigers  Under  Glass.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1968. 

.   Joshua  Then  And  Now.  Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981, 

St.  Urbain's  Horseman.   Toronto:   Bantam 


Books,  1972. 


What  Makes  Sammy  Run?   Toronto:   McClelland  and 


Stewart,  1968. 
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Film: 

The  Apprenticeship  Of  Duddy  Kravitz 

Bellevue/Astra    16mm      (Richard  Dreyfuss) 
Astral  35mm 

The  Street 

National  Film  Board    10:12    col.    106C  0176  059 
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GHOST  FOX:   Houston,  J.   New  York:   Avon  Books,  1977, 
369  pages. 

Sarah  Wells,  who  is  17  years  old,  is  captured  by 
an  Abnaki  raiding  party  during  the  French-Indian  Wars 
(1690-1760)  and  is  taken  north  to  Mississquoi.   Here  she 
is  tortured  but  eventually  wins  the  approval  of  her  captors 
and  becomes  an  accepted  member  of  the  tribe.   Sarah  falls 
in  love  with  Taliwan  but  the  affair  soon  ends  as  he  is  shamed  and 
banished.   She  escapes  with  another  white  captive.   After  a 
tortuous   journey  through  swamp  land  in  the  bitter  New  England 
spring  thaw,  she  is  recaptured  and  taken  back  to  the  Abnaki 
settlement,  Canadanskawa.   Renamed  Wagwise  (Ghost  Fox),  Sarah 
is  adopted  by  the  chief.   Taliwan  returns  to  her;  they  are 
married  and  have  a  son.   When  the  tribe  is  duped  by  a  furtrader 
and  massacred  by  the  Mohawk  and  British,  Sarah  is  taken  to 
Ft.  Anne  and  subsequently  returned  to  her  own  people.   Sarah 
learns  of  the  death  of  her  brother  and  loses  all  desire  to 
return  home.   Sarah  sorely  misses  her  baby  and  the  neaceful 
Indian  way  of  life.   The  concluding  episode  of  this 
fascinating  adventure  finds  Sarah  reunited  with  her  husband, 
determined  to  find  a  new  life  apart  from  both  Indian  and 
white  people. 

The  author  presents  this  fast-paced  story  from  a 
semi-omniscient  point  of  view,  allowing  the  reader  to  enter 
the  minds  of  many  principal  characters.   His  style  is  blunt 
and  brutal.   His  cliff  hanger  technique  hooks  the  reader 
into  the  story.   Language,  violence  and  sexual  references 
in  this  novel  may  be  considered  offensive  by  some  readers. 
In  context,  such  incidents  are  justifiable  as  they 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  plot  and  characters 
for  the  purpose  of  the  novel.   Houston  has  a  definite  bias 
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for  Indian  people.   The  novel  is  written  in  four  parts, 
each  embodying  a  segment  of  Sarah  Wells'  life.   The  book  is 
long  yet  so  readable  that  students  should  have  no  diffj 
mastering  it. 


Related  Resources 

Nesbitt,  J.   "Potlatch  In  The  Park."   A  Sense  Of  Place. 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Niven,  F.   "Indian  Woman."   A  Sense  Of  place.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Magrath,  T.   "Letter  From  Upper  Canada."   Prose  For  Discussion. 
Ed.  E.W.  Buxton  and  B.  Buxton.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1981. 

"People  As  Characters."   Connections  2  -  Relating. 

Ed.  R.  Davies  and  G.  Kirkland.   Agincourt:   Gage  Publishing, 
1981. 

Such,  P.   Riverrun.   Toronto:   Clarke,  Irwin  and  Co.  Ltd., 
1973. 

Szumigalski,  A.  and  T.  Heath.   "Wild  Man's  Butte."   A  Sense 
Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Virgo,  S.  and  S.  Musgrave.   "The  Kiskatinaw  Songs."   A  Sense 
Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 
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BEARWALK :   Sallot,  L.  and  T.  Peltier.   Toronto:   Musson  Book  Co., 
1978,  213  pages. 

The  "Bearwalk" ,  an  ancient  Indian  curse,  is  manifested 
in  a  modern  setting  in  this  strange  and  provocative  story. 
Richard  Savard,  a  promising  young  Indian  lawyer,  has  grown  up 
in  the  white  man's  world.   He  is  largely  ignorant  of  his 
cultural  roots  until  he  meets  and  marries  Cindy  Maquaw  who 
comes  from  the  same  northern  Michigan  Chippewa  reserve. 
Their  marriage  apparently  evoked  the  ancestral  curse  which, 
unknown  to  Richard,  has  pursued  each  generation  of  his  family. 
After  several  years  of  happy  marriage  Richard  returns  to 
the  reserve  to  fight  a  legal  battle.   At  this  time  the  curse 
suddenly  becomes  potent  and  terrifying.   Cindy  is  harassed 
by  strange  psychic  premonitions  and  fearful  visions  which 
eventually  bring  on  madness  and  death.   In  despair,  he 
seeks  the  wisdom  of  an  elderly  shaman  under  whose  guidance 
he  begins  an  agonizing  search  of  self -discovery  in  order  to 
understand  and  defeat  the  evil  forces  which  have  beset  him. 
Painfully  he  discovers  the  power  of  spiritual  balance  which 
enables  him  to  do  battle  for  his  own  soul. 

In  the  novel,  belief  in  modern  rationalism  and 
materialism  is  set  aqainst  belief  in  mysticism  and  occult 
forces.   In  terms  of  the  plot,  this  creates  strong  conflicts. 
Richard,  the  contemporary  man,  skeptical  and  disdainful  of 
the  supernatural,  is  inexorably  forced  to  become  receptive 
to  the  spiritual  influences  and  the  wisdom  of  his  forefathers. 
The  conflict  extends  also  to  Richard  and  Cindy.   In  addition, 
there  is  a  violent  conflict  which  sets  Richard  and  his 
family  against  the  physical  forces  of  the  "Bearwalk". 
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The  secondary  characters  are  almost  stereotypes, 
but  the  principals  display  individuality  and  vigor.   In 
the  novel's  early  stages,  the  writing,  especially  the 
dialogue,  is  often  stilted  and  pedestrian.   The  language 
and  the  sexual  references  may  be  considered  offensive  by 
some  readers,  though  they  are  justifiable.   In  the  later 
stages,  however,  the  pace  of  the  novel  builds  with  force 
and  gripping  suspense  as  the  horrifying  manifestations  of 
the  "Bearwalk"  entrap  the  victims. 


Related  Resources 

Craven,  Margaret.   I  Heard  The  Owl  Call  My  Name.   Toronto: 
Clark,  Irwin,  1974. 

Fuller,  I.   The  Loon  Feather.   New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace, 
Jovanovitch,  1940. 


Film; 

The  Great  Spirit 

National  Film  Board  27:50  col.  106C0178387 
The  Red  Dress 

National  Film  Board  27:47  col.  106C0178319 
To  Be  Indian,  Part  1  and  2 

ACCESS    MPL00900 
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TISHA:   Specht,  R.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books  of  Canada,  1977, 
(original  1976) ,  342  pages. 

Any  newcomer  in  a  small  community  attracts  the 
interest  and  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants.   When  the  newcomer 
is  a  pretty  nineteen-year-old  school  teacher  in  an  isolated 
gold  mining  town  in  Alaska,  the  townsfolk  of  Chicken 
(80  miles  west  of  the  Yukon-Alaska  border)  were  delighted 
to  welcome  her. 

The  year  was  1927.   To  even  get  to  Chicken  from  her 
home  in  Colorado  was  an  adventure  in  itself.   Travel  was  bv 
steamship  from  Seattle,  railway  over  the  Chilkoot  Pass, 
river  boat  from  Dawson  City  to  Eagle,  Alaska,  and  the  last 
80  miles  by  horse  with  the  pack  train  that  brought  in  mail 
and  supplies  three  times  a  month.   Anne's  home,  the  one  room 
teacherage  adjacent  to  the  school,  was  as  primitive  as  most 
of  the  homes  of  our  homesteading  grandparents.   Of  her  nine 
pupils,  from  beginners  to  the  eighth  grade,  few  had  much 
formal  schooling  or  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 

She  was  a  "born"  teacher.   From  her  first  school 
project  (making  a  map  of  the  community)  to  inviting  the 
prospectors  to  give  lessons  in  geology  and  penmanship,  she 
pleased  parents  and  students  alike.   That  oleasure  soon 
turned  to  censure  when  she  allowed  half-breed  children  to 
attend  the  school,  became  romantically  interested  in 
Fred  Purdy,  whose  mother  was  Eskimo,  and  adopted  ornhan 
half-breed  children. 

This  book  may  be  termed  a  biography,  but  Specht, 
who  tells  the  story  50  years  after  the  events  occurred,  has 
selected  dramatic  highlights  of  that  year,  constructed 
dialogue  and  created  a  romantic,  controversial  novel. 
Controversial,  because  racism  is  not  a  problem  that  has 
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disappeared  and  the  isolation  of  spirit  exhibited  by  the 
villagers  of  Chicken  is  still  evident.   Excellent  discussion 
of  cultural  differences  are  described  in  the  novel  which 
would  lead  to  some  further  understanding. 


Related  Resources 

Anderson,  W.A.   Angel  Of  Hudson  Bay.   Toronto:   Clark,  Irwin 
and  Sons,  1961. 

Berton,  Laura.   I  Married  The  Klondike.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1972. 

Black,  Martha.   My  Ninety  Years.   Edmonds,  Washington: 
Alaska  Northwest,  1976. 

Fredrickson,  0.   The  Silence  Of  The  North.   Markham: 
PaperJacks,  1930. 

Freedman,  Benedict  and  Nancy  Freedman.   Mrs.  Mike.   New  York: 
Coward,  McCann  and  Geoghegan,  1968. 

Johnson,  J.   Wilderness  Women:   Canada's  Forgotten  History. 
Toronto:   PMa  Books,  1973. 

Film: 

City  Of  Gold 

National  Film  Board    106B  0157  026 
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OF  MICE  AND  MEN:   Steinbeck,  J.   New  York:   Bantam  Books, 
1972,  (original  1937),  118  pages. 


Of  Mice  and  Men  tells  the  story  of  two  drifters, 
George  Milton  and  Lennie  Small.   The  names  are  ironic: 
George  is  not  a  poet,  nor  is  Lennie  a  small  man.   Not 
realizing  his  own  strength  or  size,  Lennie  has  in  the  oast 
accidentally  killed  his  pet  mice.   Later  he  kills  his  nun 
and  eventually  the  wife  of  the  boss'  son.   George  and  Lennie 
had  come  to  a  California  ranch  in  the  depression  to  earn 
money  for  their  dream  property.   The  dream  shattered, 
George  must  now  find  Lennie  before  the  ranchhands  do. 
Cur ley,  the  boss1  son,  wants  to  kill  Lennie,  shooting  him 
"in  the  guts",  inflicting  as  much  pain  as  possible.   George 
does  find  Lennie  first  and  realizes  that  he  must  kill  his 
friend  as  an  act  of  love,  removing  him  from  further  suffering. 

"A  guy  needs  somebody  -  to  be  near  him.   A  guy  goes 
nuts  if  he  ain't  got  nobody ...  1  tell  ya  a  guy  gets  too  lonely 
an'  he  gets  sick."   These  words,  spoken  by  Crooks,  effectively 
indicate  a  major  theme  of  Of  Mice  and  Men.  The    style  of  the 
novel  is  simple  -  the  words  are  mainly  monosyllabic  suggesting 
well  the  nature  of  the  people  Steinbeck  is  describing. 
Animal  imagery  is  used  frequently,  again  describinq  character 
effectively.   The  sentence  structure  is  often  rhythmic, 
poetic,  evoking  sometimes  a  mood  of  peace  and  tranquility, 
sometimes  violence.   Structurally,  the  story  begins  by  a 
river,  moves  to  a  bunkhouse  on  the  ranch,  to  the  stables, 
to  the  barn,  and  finally,  back  to  the  river  again.   The 
simplicity  of  the  setting  lends  itself  to  a  discussion  of 
unity,  symbol  and  theme. 

When  using  this  novel  in  the  classroom,  it  is 
important  to  reflect  nn  the  following  social  considerations. 
Crooks  is  alienated  in  this  story  because  he  is  black. 
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Candy  is  an  old  and  feeble  man.   Curley's  wife  is  a  possession 
in  her  husband's  eyes,  a  source  of  trouble  by  virtue  of  her 
sex  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  men.   She  is  a  flirt  and  a 
tease,  but  underneath  the  cheap  exterior  one  finds  a  simple 
yearning  for  affection.   This  negative  attitude  enables 
Steinbeck  to  emphasize  the  theme  of  loneliness  and  alienation 
in  the  novel.   It  is  not  the  author's  attitude  described 
here  but  rather  he  is  reflecting  the  attitudes  found  in 
American  life  at  that  time.   The  language  used  by  some 
characters  in  this  novel  may  be  considered  offensive  by  some 
readers.   In  context  such  language  is  justifiable  as  it 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  character  and  the 
purpose  of  the  novel. 


Related  Resources 

Birney,  E.   "David."   New  Voices  4.   Scarborough:   Ginn  and 
Company,  1982, 

Burns,  R.   "To  A  Mouse."   New  Horizons.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1955. 

Dunne,  J.    No  Man  Is  An  Island.    London:   Burns  and  Oates, 
1961. 

Keys,  D.   "Flowers  For  Algernon."   Prose  For  Discussion. 
Agincourt:   Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Keys,  D.   Flowers  For  Algernon.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1970. 

Service,  R.    The  Men  That  Don't  Fit  In.    Don  Mills: 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  F9  6  8  . 

Shelley,  M.   Frankenstein.   Toronto:   Bantam  Books,  1981. 
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Steinbeck,  J.   Cannery  Row.   New  York:   Viking  Press,  1945. 
The  Grapes  of  Wrath.   New  York:   Penguin 


Books,  1976. 
.   The  Pearl.   New  York:   Viking  Press,  ly47 


The  Red  Pony.   New  York:   Viking  Press,  1959. 


Thurber,  J.   "The  Secret  Life  Of  Walter  Mitty."   New  Voices  4 
Toronto:   Ginn  and  company,  ly82. 

.   "The  Secret  Life  Of  Walter  Mitty."   Prose  For 


Discussion.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing,  1980. 

Film: 

Of  Mice  And  Men 
T.V.  Movie 

Play: 

Of  Mice  And  Men 
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THE  HAN  WHO  FELL  TO  EARTH:   Tevis,  W.   New  York:   Bantam  Books 
of  Canada,  1981,  (original  1963) ,  182  pages. 


Thomas  Jerome  Newton  looked  like  a  man,  but  he  was 
not  a  man.   He  was  an  Anthean  who  came  to  earth  to  save 
mankind  and  save  the  last  of  his  race  who  were  slowly  dying 
on  the  planet  Anthea.   His  plan  was  to  build  a  space  ship, 
return  home  and  bring  back  the  last  300  Antheans  alive. 
Newton's  plan  does  not  succeed.   During  his  five-year 
sojourn  on  earth  he  has  seen  a  lot  to  dislike  in  the  frenetic, 
materialistic  lifestyle  of  most  Americans.   He  doubts  his 
ability  to  maintain  his  sanity  or  that  of  his  people  should 
they  reach  earth.   In  the  end,  he  becomes  a  lonely, 
alienated  figure  who  frequents  a  Greenwich  coffee  house 
unable  to  return  to  his  planet  and  unable  to  assimilate 
himself  into  American  society. 

The  novel  suggests  that  mankind  is  incapable  of  being 
saved  because  of  his  insensitive,  arrogant,  destructive 
nature.   A  theme  that  runs  through  the  novel  is  the  alienation 
of  man  in  modern  society. 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal  and  easily 
accessible.   The  story  is  simply  and  directly  told.   The 
novel  begins  in  1985  when  Newton  arrives  in  Kentucky  and  ends 
in  1990  when  his  spaceship  is  abandoned.   There  are  three 
sections  in  the  book,  each  one  describing  different  stages 
of  Newton's  earthly  sojourn.   The  character  of  Newton  takes 
on  mythic  proportions  as  in  addition  to  being  a  Christ 
figure,  he  is  compared  to  the  doomed  Icarus  who  dared  to 
fly  too  high  and  was  destroyed  by  the  sun.   He  is  also 
compared  to  Rumplesti ltskin  who  was  able  to  spin  gold  from 
straw.   These  symbols  are  overworked  but  provide  for 
informative  discussion. 
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Related  Resources 

Bradbury,  R.   The  Martian  Chronicles.   Toronto:   Bantam 
Books,  19  /4 . 

Clarke,  A. (J.   Rendez-vous  With  Rama.   Toronto:   Baliantine 
Books,  1976. 

Gardner,  J.   Grendel.   Toronto:   Ballantine  Books,  1975. 

Heinlein,  R.   A  Stranger  In  A  Strange  Land.   Toronto: 
G.P.  Putnam  and  Sons,  1961. 

Lcinster,  M.   "First  Contact."   Astounding  Science  Fiction. 
May,  19  4  5. 

Lewis,  C.S.   Out  Of  The  Silent  Planet.   Toronto:   Collier 
Macmillan,  196b. 

Wells,  H.G.   The  Invisible  Man.   New  YorK:   Cairmont,  1964. 

.   War  of  The  Worlds.   New  York:   Scholastic  Book 

Service,  1972. 


Film 


Close  Encounters  Of  The  Third  Kind 

Bell/Columbia      16mm 
Astral/Columbia    35mm 

(revised  1980) 
E.T. 

invasion  Of  The  Body  Snatchers 

Astral    (19 5b)    35mm    B  &  W 
UA        (1979)    lbmm    Col. 
UA        (19/9)    35mm    Col. 

Tne  Invisible  Man 

Universal    16mm 
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The  Man  Wno  Fell  To  Earth 
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Ambassador    3bmm 

The  Martian  Chronicles 

war  uf  The  Worlds 

Paramount    35mm 
Paramount    16mm 
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WUTHERING  HEIGHTS:   Bronte,  E.   Toronto:   Oxford  University 
Press,  1981,  (original  1847) . 


Wuthering  Heights  centers  around  Heathcliff,  the 
adopted  son  of  Mr.  Ernshaw.   His  past  is  mysterious  and 
unknown.   Heathcliff  has  a  natural  affinity  for  Catherine, 
Ernshaw1 s  daughter,  but  Catherine's  older  brother  Hindley 
hates  Heathcliff.   When  Ernshaw  dies  Hindley,  as  heir,  makes 
life  unbearable  for  Heathcliff.   Although  Catherine's 
attachment  to  Heathcliff  is  profound,  she  marries  Edgar  Linton 
Heathcliff  disappears  and  returns  three  years  later  wealthy 
and  self-confident.   He  proposes  to  Catherine,  refusing  to 
recognize  the  legal  claim  of  her  husband.   Isabella,  Edgar's 
sister,  falls  in  love  with  Heathcliff.   He  decides  to  take 
advantage  of  her  infatuation  to  seek  revenge  against  the 
Linton  family.   He  persuades  Isabella  to  elope  with  him  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  all  their  property.   Isabella 
however  soon  leaves  Heathcliff  and  moves  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country  where  she  gives  birth  to  a  son,  Linton. 
Meanwhile,  Catherine  falls  ill  and  dies  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Cathy.   She  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  Wuthering 
Heights  but  she  eventually  finds  her  way  there  one  day  on 
her  pony.   Heathcliff  greets  her  warmly  and  introduces  her 
to  his  son  Linton.   They  become  fond  of  each  other  and  marry. 
Eventually  Heathcliff  gains  possession  of  the  Grange  and  has 
nothing  more  to  live  for.   He  becomes  obsessed  with  uniting 
himself  spiritually  and  physically  with  the  dead  Catherine, 
refuses  to  eat  and  dies.   Young  Cathy,  recognizing  the 
intelligence  and  hidden  sensibility  of  Hareton,  Hindley's  son, 
educates  him  until  he  fulfills  his  potential  and  they  marry. 

Wuthering  Heights  can  be  read  on  several  levels.   On 
one  level,  it  is  a  love  story  while  on  a  deeper  level  it  is 
an  exploration  of  the  darker  side  of  human  nature.   The  plot 
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is  quickly  developed  and  the  reader  is  in  just  as  much 
suspense  as  Lockwood,  a  tenant  of  the  Grange  who  is  the 
chief  narrator,  is  to  discover  the  curious  history  of  his 
landlord  and  the  meaning  of  Catherine's  ghost  which  appears 
to  Lockwood  at  his  window  as  he  tries  to  sleep  one  night. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  unexplained  sadism  which  may  be  upsetting  to  some  students 
Heathcliff  strangles  Isabella's  dog  when  he  runs  away  with 
her;  Hareton  hangs  a  litter  of  puppies  from  a  chairback  in 
a  doorway.   These  acts  can  only  be  explained  in  terms  of 
the  novel's  theme  -  life  is  composed  not  only  of  cruelty 
but  of  kindness. 

Wuthering  Heights  is  a  long  novel  (over  350  pages, 
35  chapters)  but  it  is  engrossing.   The  happy  outcome  makes 
sense  of  much  of  the  tragedy  in  the  book. 


Related  Resources 

Bentley,  P.   The  Brontes  and  Their  World.   New  York:   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1979. 


Film: 

Wuthering  Heights 

Ambassador    (19  72)    35mm 
Wuthering  Heights 

Bellevue    (1939)    16mm    B  &  W 
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GREAT  EXPECTATIONS:   Dickens,  C.   London:   Longman, 

(distributed  by  Academic  Press),  1958,  (original  1860), 
546  pages. 

Little  Pip,  the  protagonist,  is  playing  on  a  marsh 
when  he  encounters  Magwich,  an  escaped  convict.   Through  fear 
he  provides  the  convict  with  food  and  with  a  file  to  remove 
his  leg  irons.   The  convict  is  later  recaptured  and  deported. 
Following  this,  Pip  is  summoned  to  the  home  of  Miss  Havisham, 
a  wealthy  and  eccentric  recluse  who  was  jilted  on  her  wedding 
day.   There  Pip  meets  Estella,  a  pretty  and  charming  young 
girl  who,  as  a  part  of  Miss  Havisham1 s  revenge  against  men 
in  general,  is  being  brought  up  to  break  men's  hearts.   The 
visits  to  Miss  Havisham's  home  continue  on  a  regular  basis 
until  a  mysterious  benefactor,  who  he  presumes  to  be 
Miss  Havisham,  provides  money  for  Pip  to  go  to  London  to  become 
a  gentleman.   Some  time  later,  Miss  Havisham  sends  for  him 
once  more,  and  he  finds  that  Estella  has  become  a  beautiful 
young  lady  with  whom  he  is  expected  to  fall  in  love.   Estella 
is  introduced  into  London  society,  where  she  proceeds  to  break 
the  hearts  of  many  young  men,  as  she  has  Pip's,  and  marries 
the  least  admirable  of  her  admirers.   Pip  meantime  learns  that 
his  benefactor  is  not  Miss  Havisham,  as  he  has  supposed,  but 
Magwich.   He  attempts  to  discharge  his  obligation  by  sheltering 
Magwich  and  saving  him  from  recapture.   A  series  of  tangled 
relationships  between  Magwich,  Estella  (who  turns  out  to  be 
Magwich's  daughter)  and  the  lover  who  jilted  Miss  Havisham 
are  revealed.   The  plot  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
death  of  Pip's  sister,  of  Magwich  and  of  Miss  Havisham.   Joe, 
Pip's  brother-in-law  who  has  remained  a  faithful  friend 
through  all  his  troubles,  is  rewarded  with  a  second  wife  who 
appreciates  his  many  virtues.   Estella  leaves  her  husband, 
and  the  book  ends  with  a  suggested  future  relationship  between 
Estella  and  Pip. 
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Although  the  emphasis  in  this  book  is  more  on  event 
than  on  character,  it  is  nevertheless  filled  with  a  variet 
of  fascinating  people  and  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  character.   Pip  himself  develops  from  a 
child,  through  a  period  of  immaturity  when  he  is  embarrassed 
by  Joe's  lack  of  social  graces,  to  eventual  maturity.   The 
book  is  slow-paced,  but  provides  absorbing  readinq  because 
the  events  are  so  closely  linked  to  one  another  that  there 
are  no  breaks  in  the  narrative.   Its  length  and  the  nature  of 
the  material  miqht  restrict  its  use  to  above-average  classes. 


Related  Resources 

Callaghan,  M.   "The  Snob."   Morley  Callaghan's  Stories. 
Toronto:   Macmillan,  1967. 

Johnston,  S.   Fashion  Paper  Dolls  From  Godey ' s  Lady's  Book, 
1940-1954 .   Toronto:   General  Publishing,  ly77. 

Porter,  K.A.   "The  Jilting  Of  Granny  Weatherail." 

An  introduction  To  Literature.   Ed.  Barnet,  et  al. 
Chicago:   Little,  Brown,  19bl. 


F  i  lm : 

Great  Expectations 

Bellevue/Astra    1946    16mm    B  &  w 
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LUON  FEATHER.   Fuller,  I.   New  York:   Harcourt,  Brace, 
Jovanovich,  (distributed  by  Academic  Press),  I94u, 
456  pages. 

The  War  ot  1812  forces  the  daughter  of  Tecumseh, 
Chief  of  the  Ojibwayan  Loon  Totem  Tribe,  and  her  family  to 
leave  their  nomadic  existence  and  live  on  Mackinac  Island 
in  iiake  Michigan.   After  the  death  ot  her  father,  Oneta  and 
her  mother  live  with  her  white  step-father,  Pierre  Debane 
(the  trading  post  clerk) ,  who  inculcates  her  with  the  values 
of  the  white  man.   Upon  completion  of  her  convent  education, 
after  her  mother's  deatn,  Oneta  returns  to  Mackinac  and 
becomes  a  teacher  at  the  mission  school.   The  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  Indian  uprising  against 
the  American  government  in  retaliation  for  broken  treaties 
and  unfair  treatment  finally  compels  Oneta  to  speak  to  the 
tribes  as  the  daughter  of  Tecumseh. 

The  author's  gentle  style  subtly  immerses  the  reader 
into  the  ways  of  tne  Nortn  American  mdian.   She  intersperses 
nature  lore,  legends,  beliefs  and  healing  practices  throughout 
the  novel.   Her  use  of  motifs  (the  loon  feather,  the  medicine 
pouch,  moccasins)  contributes  to  the  unity  of  the  novel. 
Although  the  novel  is  long,  the  sentence  structure  and 
vocabulary  are  not  difficult.   Fuller  discusses  both  the 
white  and  Indian  cultures  equally;  comparing  religious 
beliefs,  customs,  medical  practices  and  livelihoods.   The  role 
or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presented  as  largely 
destructive  to  the  Indian  people  since  priests  encouraged 
tribes  to  remain  stationary  rather  than  nomadic,  paving 
tne  way  for  farmers  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  land. 
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The  novel  is  divided  into  three  parts  marking  the 
major  phases  of  Oneta's  growing  years.   This  facilitates 
natural  teaching  units  which  could  be  compared,  summarized 
or  used  as  thematic  units. 


Related  Resources 

Bruce,  S.   In/dian.   A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta 
Education,  1979. 

Coleman,  M.G.   "Teddy  At  Kispious  Village."   A  Sense  Uf  Place 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Calf,  R.   "My  Grandfather."   A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Callagnan,  M.   The  Loved  And  The  Lost.   Toronto:   Macmillan 
of  Canada,  1970"; 

George,  A.M.   "Damian."   A  Sense  Of  Place.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 

Heath,  T.  and  A.  Szumigolski.   "Wild  Man's  Butte."   A  Sense 
Of  Place.   Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  1979e 

Niven,  F.   "Indian  Woman."   ASense  Of  Place.   Edmonton: 
Alberta  Education,  1979. 


Film: 

Billy  JacK 

Warner  Brothers    16mm 
Warner  Brothers    35mm 
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TESS  OF  THE  D ' URBERVILLES :   Hardy,  T.   London:   Macmillan, 
(distributed  by  Gage  Publishing),  1975,  (original  1891), 
546  pages. 

When  John  Durbeyfield,  an  English  peasant,  discovers 
his  gentile  ancestry,  he  sends  his  eldest  daughter,  Tess,  to 
the  nearest  d'Urberville  residence.   Tess,  hired  as  a  ooultry 
maid,  rejects  advances  made  by  Alec  d'Urberville  but  is 
eventually  seduced  and  becomes  pregnant.   Shamed  but  retaining 
her  dignity,  Tess  returns  home  to  have  the  baby.   The  loss  o^ 
the  child  and  her  sense  of  independence  force  Tess  to  find 
work  away  from  home  as  a  dairy  maid.   There  she  meets  and 
falls  in  love  and  marries  Angel  Clare.   On  their  wedding  eve 
Tess  describes  her  past  life.   Clare  rejects  her  and  embarks 
for  Brazil,  leaving  a  small  sum  of  money  and  jewels  for  Tess. 
Alec  d'Urberville  reappears  as  an  evangelical  Methodist 
turned  from  his  past  ways  by  Angel  Clare's  father.   Alec 
entreats  Tess  to  marry  him  but  she  refuses.   He  relentlessly 
pursues  Tess  until  she  consents  to  live  with  him  in  return 
for  the  care  of  her  widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.   Meanwhile,  Angel  has  forgiven  Tess  and  returned  to 
search  for  her.   Upon  Angel's  appearance,  Tess  is  overcome 
with  such  passion  that  she  murders  Alec  and  pursues  Angel. 
They  spend  a  brief  but  blissful  time  together  before  she  is 
apprehended , 

Thomas  Hardy  presents  the  story  in  formal,  correct 
English.   Although  ponderous  and  lengthy,  Tess  of  the 
d' Urbervilles  is  an  excellent  study  of  romantic  Victorian 
literature . 

Some  religious  and  philosophical  biases  are  explored 
although  equal  consideration  is  given  to  all  sides  (i.e., 
evangelicalism  vs.  agnosticism).   Definite  distinctions  are 
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observed  both  in  sex  roles  and  social  class.   An  extensive 
study  of  vocabulary  is  required.   Hardy's  undoubted 
familiarity  with  the  English  language  coupled  with  the 
Victorian  style  of  writing  demand  that  the  vernacular  be 
studied.   As  preparatory  work,  a  study  of  lyth  Century 
courtship,  customs,  social  system  and  religious  views  would 
be  helpful. 


Related  Resources 

Drayton,  M .   "Since  There  is  No  Heip.::   A  Sense  Of  Place. 
Edmonton:   Alberta  Education,  l97y. 

Hardy,  T.   "The  Man  He  Killed."   Literature:   Poetry. 

Ed.  J.B.  Hogins,   Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates, 
197  4. 

Herrick,  R.  "To  The  Virgin,  To  MaKe  Much  Of  Time." 
Literature:  Poetry.  Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1974. 

Marlowe,  C.  "The  Passionate  Shepherd  To  His  Love." 
Literature:  Poetry.  Chicago:  Science  Research 
Associates,  1974. 

Marvell,  A.   "To  His  Coy  Mistress."   Literature:   Poetry, 
Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  1974. 

Raleigh,  W.   "The  Nymph's  Reply  To  The  Shepherd."   uhicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  19/4. 

Shakespeare,  W.   "Sonnet  18  -  Shall  I  Compare  Thee  To  A 

Summer's  Day."   Literature:   Poetry.   Chicago:   Science 
Research  Associates,  1974. 

Shakespeare,  W.   "Song  From  Love's  Labours  Lost."   Chicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  1974. 
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Wordsworth,  w.   "The  Solitary  Reaper."   Literature:   Poetry, 
Chicago:   Science  Research  Associates,  1974. 


Film 


Tess 


Astral/Columbia    (1980)    16mm   English  version 
Astral/Columbia    (1980)    35mm    English  version 
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OBASAN:   Kogawa,  J.   Toronto:   Lester  and  Orpen  Dennys, 
(Penguin  Books),  1981,  250  pages. 

Obasan  is  a  novel  depicting  the  evacuation, 
internment  and  dispersal  of  British  Columbia's  Japanese 
Canadians  during  the  Second  World  War.   The  narrator, 
born  in  1936,  traces  her  life  from  the  present  (1972)  back 
to  1942  when  her  family,  like  hundreds  of  others,  was 
suddenly  uprooted  from  its  pleasant  and  comfortable 
existence  and  banished  to  the  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
Separated  from  her  mother  and  father  and  others  of  her 
extended  family,  Naomi  and  her  brother  were  raised  during 
the  war  years  by  their  aunt  (Obasan)  and  uncle.   They  found 
conditions  in  Slocan  mean  and  primitive,  but  they  led  some 
semblance  of  a  normal  life.   Then  injustice  was  compounded 
following  the  war  when  the  Japanese  Canadians,  by  federal 
order,  were  uprooted  again  and  dispersed.   Many  like  Naomi, 
her  brother,  ner  aunt  and  her  uncle  were  sent  to  Southern 
Alberta  to  work  in  the  beet  fields.   Recompense  was  never 
made  for  the  appropriation  of  their  property. 

The  theme  of  the  novel  is  based  on  man's  inhumanity 
to  man.   The  novel  is  shaped  by  the  personalities  of  Naomi's 
two  aunts,  Emily  and  Obasan.   Emily  is  an  outspoken  activist, 
protesting  that  the  wrong  done  to  her  people  must  be  made 
known.   Obasan  is  stoic,  enduring  deprivation  and  humiliation 
in  a  silence  like  stone.   Naomi  would  submit  in  silence  like 
Obasan  but  is  finally  moved  by  Emily's  spirit  and  determination 
to  undergo  the  catharsis  of  speakinq  out. 

Kogawa,  a  poet,  has  written  this  first  novel  out  of 
her  own  experience.   The  prose  is  an  unusual  blend  of  calm 
documentation  and  lyrical  but  controlled  emotion.   The 
letters  of  protest  are  the  real  letters  of  Muriel  Kitagawa 
which  Kogawa  uncovered  in  the  National  Archives  in  Ottawa. 
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Contrasts  between  hope  and  despair,  anger  and  resignation, 
beauty  and  ugliness,  pleasure  and  pain  balance  the  story. 


Related  Resources 

JacKson,  S.   The  Lottery.   New  York:   Popular  Library,  1  (J 7 5 

Film: 

Bird  Of  Passage 

National  Film  Board    10:10    ts  &  W    106B01660/8 
Enemy  Alien 

National  Film  Board    26-49    Col.    !0bC0175l96 
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TWO  SOLITUDES;   MacLennan,  H.   Toronto:   Macmillan  of  Canada, 
(distributed  by  Gage  Publishing),  1968,  (original  1945), 
412  Daqes. 

In  this  Canadian  classic,  MacLennan  chooses  the 
period  from  1917-1939  as  the  era  to  illustrate  the  conflict 
in  Quebec  between  Canada's  two  founding  nations.   The 
struggle  of  Anthanase  Tallard,  M.P.,  an  aristocrat  of  his 
rural  Quebec  riding,  as  he  sheds  his  language,  his  culture 
and  his  religion  to  achieve  English  financial  approval, 
acts  as  a  pivot  for  the  other  struggles  that  MacLennan 
narrates.   Among  these  are:   Athanase  versus  his  two  sons, 
Marius  and  Paul;  Huntley  MacQueen,  the  Protestant  English 
capitalist  versus  the  rural  Quebecois;  the  dominance  of 
medieval  Catholicism  versus  a  rising  tide  of  independent 
thought  and  action.   Sadly,  the  author  presents  a  too 
simplistic  solution  to  many  of  these  problems  with  the 
symbolic  merging  of  the  two  solitudes  in  the  marriage  of 
Paul  Tallard  and  Heather  Methuen. 

Forty  years  after  the  writing  of  the  novel  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  "marriage"  has  worked,  with 
the  spectre  of  Quebec  separation  still  haunting  us.   However, 
one  of  the  fascinations  of  Two  Solitudes  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  changes  in  Canadian  society,  the  Quiet  Revolution  and 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  Church  in  Quebec,  and  the 
industrialization  and  sophistication  of  much  of  Canada,  the 
novel  is  extremely  topical.   Students  need  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  issues  of  conscription  in  World  War  I,  the 
between-wars  life  in  rural  Quebec  and  the  fierce  pride  and 
love  of  land  that  dominates  Quebecois  who  have  been  Canadians 
for  centuries  longer  than  many  others.   The  symbolic  character 
stereotyping  that  MacLennan  uses  to  highlight  the  factions 
of  Canadian  society  have  sufficient  veracity  that  the  reader 
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gains  insight  into  the  conflicts  MacLennan  presents.   As 
Marius  Tallard  says,  "he  would  teach  his  people  to  hate  the 
English  the  way  he  hated  them.   The  fact  that  he  knew  no 
English  Canadians .... didn ' t  enter  his  thoughts."   If  this 
ignorance  of  each  of  the  founding  nations  can  be  partially 
alleviated  by  the  teaching  of  his  novel,  MacLennan 's  purpose 
has  been  accomplished. 

In  mid-novel,  one  short  scene  contains  some  offensive 
language  used  by  celebrating  soldiers  returned  from  World 
War  I.   It  is  justified  within  the  context  of  the  situation. 
MacLennan1 s  prose  is  mature  and  articulate,  with  vivid 
portrayals  of  the  beauty  and  charm  of  rural  Quebec  and 
Canada's  metropolis  -  Montreal. 


Related  Resources 
Film; 

Two  Solitudes 

New  World  Mut.    35mm   English  version 
The  champion 

National  Fiim  Board    10bC0178120-23 
Gore  Road 

National  Film  Board    106C0175108 
Hichinbrook  Diary 

National  Film  Board    106C175100 
The  Sweater 

National  Film  Board    1U6CU18U079 
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CORONATION  QUAY:  Montello,  J.  Toronto:  Asquith  House 
Limited,  (distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates) , 
1982,  (original  1976)  . 

While  Coronation  Quay  is  set  in  Brazil,  the 
characters  and  the  conflicts  are  universal.   The  protagonist, 
Severino,  an  old  boatman,  wants  to  pass  on  his  skills  to  his 
grandson  who  is  already  showing  signs  of  wandering  from  his 
grandfather's  traditional  ways.   Flashbacks  show  the  young 
and  vital  Severino,  a  simple  passionate  man  with  a  strict 
moral  code  that  justifies  in  his  own  eyes  even  murdering  and 
thus  saving  his  wife.   Severino  is  prepared  to  deal  similarly 
with  his  modern  grandson  if  the  boy  does  not  show  the 
masculinity  Severino  expects.   The  final  boat  journey  to  the 
state  capital  brings  the  conflicts  to  a  climax. 

The  clashing  values  are  clearly  in  conflict.   Severine 
represents  the  old  traditional  way  of  life,  the  strong  male 
challenging  the  seas  alone  in  his  boat.   His  grandson  is  a 
more  sensitive,  more  artistic  person  who  was  almost  seduced  by  a 
man  from  the  city.   He  is  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  the 
modern  city.   The  flashback  technique  emphasizes  this  contrast 
effectively  as  the  reader  clearly  sees  the  journeys  to  the 
capital  city  when  Severino  was  in  his  prime  and  can  contrast 
them  now  with  the  greatly  weakened  Severino  making  his  last 
journey  to  a  modern  city  barely  recognizable  from  the 
flashbacks.   The  author  uses  symbolism,  from  the  name  of  the 
protagonist  to  the  more  complex  symbolism  of  the  journeys 
in  the  boat.   The  last  voyage  involves  Severine  carrying  a 
pregnant  village  girl  to  the  city  to  have  her  baby,  and  it 
is  during  the  storm  at  the  end  that  Severino  must  pass  control 
of  the  boat  to  his  grandson. 
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In  this  novel,  the  women  play  a  secondary  role  to 
the  men.   Severino's  wife  is  a  former  prostitute.   His 
common-law  wife  uncomplainingly  accepts  Severino's  marriage 
and  lovingly  raises  his  daughter  and  his  grandson.   It  is 
characteristic  of  Severino  to  seek  out  these  kinds  of  women 
to  enhance  his  ego.   The  author  uses  the  village  priest  to 
show  the  strength  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  these  simple 
people,  and  his  struggle  with  senility  at  the  end  symbolizes 
the  church's  weakening  grip  on  a  more  modern  society. 


Related  Resources 

Hemingway,  E.   The  Old  Man  And  The  Sea.   New  York:   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1952. 

Jefferson,  T.   "Letter  To  His  Daughter."   Voice  And  Vision. 
Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 

Kazantzakis,  N.   zorba  The  Greek.   New  York:   Simon  and 
Schuster,  1952. 

Laurence,  M.   The  Stone  Angel.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 
Stewart,  1978. 

Scott,  D.   "The  Forsaken."   Voice  And  Vision..   Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1972. 

Snakespeare,  W.   King  Lear. 

Tennyson,  A.   "Ulysses,"   An  Antnology  Of  Verse.   Don  Mills: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1964. 

Thomas,  D.   "Do  Not  Go  Gentle  Into  Tnat  Good  Night."   Impact, 
J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1968. 
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NINETEEN  EIGHTY-FOUR:   Orwell,  G.   London:   Penguin  Books, 

(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  Associates),  194y,  307  pages. 

After  the  merging  of  nations  into  three  huge 
superpowers  the  world  is  plunged  into  a  state  of  continuous 
war  necessary  to  keep  the  masses  from  having  a  surplus  of 
goods  and  therefore  time  and  energy  to  think.   Winston  Smith, 
a  worker  in  the  records  department  of  one  super  power  Oceania, 
rewrites  old  news  articles  to  correspond  to  the  Party's 
changing  policies  and  circumstances.   The  conflict  arises  when 
Winston  cannot  reconcile  his  own  memories  with  the  "official 
past".   He  keeps  an  illegal  diary  of  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
he  has  an  affair  with  a  co-worker  and  tries  to  understand 
why  he  must  live  in  constant  fear  and  physical  deprivation. 
Smith  attempts  to  contact  the  "Brotherhood" ,  an  underground 
organization  against  Big  Brother,  for  help.   He  is  betrayed 
by  his  contacts  and  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  " thoughtpolice" 
Once  captured,  he  is  tortured  and  reprogrammed  until  he  is 
incapable  of  independent  thought. 

This  story  is  written  in  the  third  nerson,   Orwell's 
characters  are  two  dimensional  with  the  exception  of 
Winston  Smith  and  Julia.   The  lengthy  sentence  structure, 
syntactical  organization  and  pedantic  expository  sections 
on  political  and  metaphysical  philosophies  make  the  book 
slow  reading.   Coupled  with  the  small  print  and  extensively 
quoted  passages,  Orwell's  English  style  demands  a  high 
ability  reader.   There  is  some  use  of  Cockney  dialect, 
extensive  use  of  the  shorthand  English  newspeak  (which  requires 
a  full  appendix)  and  some  syntactical  variations  peculiar  to 
English  expression. 
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Related  Resources 

Freed,  J.   "Moonwebs :   Journey  Into  The  Mind  Of  A  Cult." 
Reader's  Digest,  August,  1982. 

Hitler,  A.   Mein  Kampf .   Hammond,  Indiana:   Houghton  Mifflin, 
1962. 

Marx,  K.   The  Communist  Manifesto.   Toronto:   Penguin  Books, 
1968. 

.   Das  Kapital.   New  York:   Modern  Library,  1932. 


Skinner,  B.F.   Walden  Ii.   Don  Mills:   Collier  Macmillan, 
1960. 

Solzhenitsyn ,  A.   One  Day  In  The  Life  Of  Ivan  Denisovicn. 
London:   Heinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd.,  Iy78. 


F  i  lm 
1984 


Bell/Columbia      (1955)    16mm    B  &  W 
Astral/Columbia  35mm 
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WINDFLOWER:   Roy,  G.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1975,  (original  1970),  152  pages. 

A  young  Eskimo  girl,  Elsa,  is  seduced  by  an  American 
GI  one  summer  evening  as  she  is  walking  home  from  the 
Catholic  mission  in  Fort  Chimo.   Jimmy,  the  child  that  is 
born,  becomes  an  object  of  devotion  to  his  young  mother. 
In  an  attempt  to  give  him  the  best  of  everything,  Elsa  goes 
to  work  as  a  maid.   After  some  time  however,  Elsa  becomes 
convinced  that  Jimmy  needs  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
Eskimo  heritage  and  so  she  takes  him  to  old  Fort  Chimo. 
Unfortunately,  illness  forces  Jimmy  to  return  to  the  white 
man's  world.   One  day  he  disappears.   Elsa  resumes  her  old 
life  in  the  Eskimo  village.   Several  years  pass  before  Jimmy 
reappears  but  this  time  he  is  the  pilot  of  an  American  army 
reconnaissance  plane  whose  route  lies  over  the  Arctic.   He 
sends  greetings  to  the  villagers  before  disappearing  again, 
this  time  for  good. 

There  are  several  themes  in  t-Jindf  lower .   Modern  life 
is  imprisoning  with  its  emphasis  on  material  possessions. 
Another  theme  refers  to  the  cyclic  nature  of  life  and  the 
brief  joys  of  love  and  motherhood.   Like  the  windf lower,  the 
short  lived,  vivid  red  flower  of  the  tundra,  Jimmy  is  a 
flash  of  happiness  in  Elsa's  existence.   The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  another  theme.   The  Eskimos'  most  meaningful  link  to 
the  white  community  is  through  the  Anglican  pastor  and  the 
Catholic  priest,  both  of  whom  are  understanding,  compassionate 
men. 

The  Koksoak  River  provides  the  unifying  structure  of 
the  book.   Elsa  amuses  herself  when  young  by  looking  for  flat 
stones  along  the  shores  of  the  great  river  and  near  the  end 
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she  "wandered  in  all  sorts  of  weather  along  the  shores  o^ 
the  wild  Koksoak." 

The  style  of  the  novel  is  informal.   There  are  three 
sections  to  the  novel:   the  first  describes  the  birth  of 
Jimmy  and  Elsa's  slavish  emulation  of  white  society's  values; 
the  second  section  describes  Jimmy  and  Elsa's  life  with  Ian, 
who  lives  according  to  the  old  Eskimo  traditions  and  the 
third  section  shows  how  Elsa's  complete  capitulation  to  white 
society  results  in  the  loss  of  her  son  to  it  and  his  scorn 
for  his  Eskimo  heritage. 

The  novel  provides  the  reader  with  an  insight  into 
the  Eskimo  way  of  life  which  is  warmly  and  compellingly 
depicted.   The  novel  shows  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for 
these  people  who  live  in  the  vast  and  pitiless  land  of  the 
Arctic . 


Related  Resources 

Caswell,  H.   Shadows  From  The  Singing  House.   Edmonton: 
Hurtig  Publications,  1968. 

Forster,  E.   A  Passage  To  India.   New  York:   Harbrace,  19b5. 

French,  A.   My  Name  Is  Masak.   Toronto:   Penguin  Publications, 
1977. 

Kmsellf  W.P.   Dance  Me  Outside.   Ottawa:   Oberon  Press,  1977. 

Price,  R.   The  Howling  Arctic.   Toronto:   Perer  Martin 
Associates,  1970. 
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Roy,  G.   The  cashier.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1963. 

The  Hidden  Mountain.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 


Stewart,  ly62. 

The  Road  Past  Altamont.   Toronto:   McClelland 


and  Stewart,  1966. 

Street  Of  Riches.   Toronto:   McClelland  and 


Stewart,  19b7. 

The  Tin  Flute.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 


1969. 

Where  Nests  The  Water  Hen.   Toronto:   McClelland 


and  Stewart,  1961. 

Film: 

Angotee :   Story  Ot  An  Eskimo  Boy 

National  Film  Board  JO  mm. 
The  Eskimo:   Fight  For  Life 

National  Film  Board  50  min. 
Legends  And  Life  Of  The  Inuit 

National  Film  Board  60  min. 
Our  Land  Is  Our  Life 

National  Film  Board    (a  five-part  series  on  the  Eskimo) 
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THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH:   Steinbeck,  J.   Toronto:   Bantam  Rooks 
of  Canada,  1969,  (original  1939), 

Tom  Joad  returning  to  his  farm  home  in  Oklahoma 
after  serving  a  prison  term  for  killing  a  man  in  self-defense, 
meets  Jim  Casy,  a  labour  agitator  and  ex-nreacher.   It  is 
the  mid-thirties  and  the  depression  and  drought  have  driven 
the  farm  families  from  their  land.   The  Joad  family  has 
gathered  at  the  home  of  a  relative  in  preparation  for  their 
departure  for  California,  where  there  is  said  to  be  abundant 
work  picking  fruit.   The  family,  consisting  of  three 
generations  with  a  fourth  generation  about  to  be  born,  travels 
to  California.   In  spite  of  Ma  .Toad's  efforts  to  keep  the 
family  together  it  begins  to  fall  apart,  even  during  the 
journey.   Grandma  and  Grandpa  die  before  reaching  California; 
Noah,  mentally  retarded,  wanders  away;  the  youngest  son  Al, 
whose  mechanical  ability  brings  them  to  California,  finds 
himself  unable  to  help  his  family  further  and  leaves;  Tom 
becomes  involved  in  a  fight  with  a  corrupt  law  officer  and 
has  to  flee;  and  Casy  sacrifices  his  life  in  order  to  protect 
Tom.   Rose  O'Sharon's  husband  deserts  her,  and  her  baby  is 
born  dead.   Stripped  of  all  belongings  except  what  they  can 
carry,  the  remnant  of  the  family  takes  refuge  in  a  deserted 
barn  where  they  find  a  young  boy  and  his  starving  father. 
Rose  o'sharon,  her  baby  gone,  nourishes  the  famished  man  with 
the  milk  from  her  breasts. 

In  spite  of  its  grim  story  line,  the  book  is  not 
pessimistic  in  its  tone,  for  it  celebrates  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  human  spirit.   It  is  filled  with  symbolism. 
After  the  symbolic  river  crossing  on  the  way  to  the  land 
"promised"  by  the  advertising  brochures,  the  family  encounters 
persecution,  flood,  famine,  discrimination  and  work  conditions 
which  amount  to  slavery. 
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When  the  book  was  first  published  in  1939  Steinbeck 
was  taken  to  court  by  angry  California  fruit  growers  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  slandered,  but  investigation  supported 
Steinbeck's  version  of  the  treatment  of  the  migrants,  and  the 
case  was  dismissed.   The  novel  is  now  accepted  as  a  true 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  time.   For  Canadian  students, 
interest  is  added  by  the  fact  that  the  trek  of  the  "Okies" 
to  California  is  paralleled  by  the  migration  of  prairie 
farmers  from  dried-out  districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
to  the  northern  areas  of  Meadow  Lake  and  Peace  River. 


Related  Resources 

Braithwaite,  M.   Why  Shoot  The  Teacher.   Toronto:   McClelland 
and  Stewart,  1975. 

Daniells,  R.   "All  Through  Tne  Thirties."   Through  The  Open 
Window.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  198J. 

Gray,  J.   Men  Against  The  Desert.   Saskatoon:   Western 
Producer  Prairie  Books,  1967. 

The  Winter  Years.   Saskatoon:   Western  Producer 
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Ross,  S.   "The  Lamp  At  Noon."   Oxford  Anthology  Of 

Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University 
Press,  1981. 

Steinbeck,  J.   Of  Mice  And  Men.   New  York:   Bantam  Books 
of  Canada,  1972. 
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ETHAN  FROME;   Wharton,  E.   New  York:   Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  (distributed  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons),  1970, 
(original  1911) ,  88  pages. 

Ethan  Frome,  trapped  in  a  loveless  marriage  and 
tied  to  a  farm  he  cannot  sell,  finds  his  life  considerably 
brightened  when  his  wife's  cousin  Mattie  comes  to  live  with 
them.   Mattie  is  everything  that  his  wife,  Zeena,  is  not. 
She  is  cheerful,  pretty,  lively,  brimming  with  youth  and 
vigor;  Zeena  is  sickly,  introverted,  a  constant  complainer 
interested  only  in  her  self-induced  illnesses.   Ethan  and 
Mattie  fall  in  love,  and  Zeena,  suspecting  the  situation, 
arranges  to  send  Mattie  away.   Ethan  insists  on  driving 
Mattie  to  the  train  on  the  night  of  her  departure.   On  the 
way  they  pass  the  toboggan  hill  and  stop  to  watch  the  young 
people  there,  coasting  down  the  steep  slope.   They  decide 
to  have  one  last  ride.   They  miss  the  great  elm  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  by  inches,  and  the  incident  triggers  a  suicide 
plan.   Desperate  at  the  thought  of  losing  each  other,  they 
take  the  run  once  more,  and  Ethan  deliberately  steers  the 
sled  into  the  big  elm.   The  suicide  attempt  fails.   The 
crash  cripples  them  both,  and  they  find  themselves  dependent 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  on  Zeena,  who  enjoys  her  martydom 
to  the  full. 

The  novel  raises  no  false  hopes  of  a  happy  ending, 
for  the  story  is  told  by  an  observer  who  comes  to  town  and 
meets  the  family  long  after  the  tragedy  has  occurred.   The 
situation  of  Ethan  and  Mattie  is  therefore  evident  from  the 
start  and  the  story  comes  out  bit  by  bit  as  the  newcomer 
investigates.   The  book  is  short,  hardly  more  than  a  novelette, 
and  entirely  readable.   It  provides  good  material  for  the 
study  of  character,  and  of  the  psychological  effects  on 
character  of  the  various  incidents  in  the  book.   Its  flashback 
technique,  and  the  impersonal  observer  point  of  view  are  useful 
for  teaching  novel  structure. 
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Brewster,  E.   "Jamie."   Mirrors .   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing 
1975. 

Browning,  R.   "Porphyria' s  Lover."   Oxford  Anthology  ol  Verse. 
Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press,  1964. 

Munro,  A.   "Walker  Brothers  Cowboy."   Oxford  Antnology  of 

Canadian  Literature.   Don  Mills:   Oxford  University  Press, 
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A  KIND  OF  LOVING:   Barstow,  S.   London:   Unicorn  Books, 
(distributed  by  Copp,  Clark),  I960,  285  pages. 

In  this  first  novel,  Barstow  poses  and  solves  the 
realistic  problem  of  Victor  Brown's  early  manhood:   a  first 
permanent  job,  a  first  girl  friend  and  a  breaking  away  from 
a  close-knit  family.   The  problems  may  be  universal  but  the 
settings,  customs  and  dialect  will  expand  the  readers' 
knowledge  of  an  area  of  England,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire 
(west-central  England),  with  which  he  is  probably  unfamiliar. 
In  this  highly  industrialized  urban  setting,  Victor  is 
employed  as  a  junior  draughtsman  in  a  large  engineering 
design  firm.   He  is  considering  marriage  at  some  future 
date  to  Ingrid  Rothwell,  the  girl  of  his  desires,  but  his 
part-time  job  at  a  music  shop  draws  him  culturally  and 
emotionally  farther  away  from  his  lower-class  background 
and  Ingrid 's  shallow-minded  interests.   Victor  is  more  enamoured 
with  Ingrid  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  yet  the  romance 
continues  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  more  than  a  year.   The 
novel  develops  into  the  oldest  marriage  story  ever  told  -  a 
pregnant  bride  and  a  responsible  but  unwilling  qroom.   The 
growth  and  development  of  the  characters  through  the  earlv- 
marriage  period  satisfy  the  reader  with  Barstow's  realistic 
and  non-sentimental  conclusion. 

Relationships,  respectability  and  responsibility 
highlight  the  themes  of  the  novel.   Although  the  diction  and 
setting  may  be  unfamiliar  to  the  students,  the  problems  of 
early  marriage  and  forced  commitments  are  faced  by  many 
students  or  members  of  their  peer  group  durinq  their  late 
tpens  or  early  twenties.   There  are  no  soecific  sexual 
scenes,  however,  the  realization  of  pre-marital  relat ionshios 
may  not  be  acceptable  in  some  communities.   The  character 
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development  and  the  staunch  family  loyalties  that  are 
portrayed  are  more  potent  aspects  of  the  novel  than  the 
Victor-Ingrid  entanglement. 

As  noted,  many  of  the  Yorkshire  terms  are  unfamiliar 
These  can  be  interpreted  through  context  or  translated  by  a 
community  member  with  these  north  of  England  antecedents. 
Students  will  also  note  the  class  divisions,  understood 
through  dialect  and  accent  between  the  industrial  middle 
class  north  of  England  and  the  more  elegant  upper  class  of 
the  south. 


Related  Resources 

Barstow,  S.   The  Right  True  End.  London:   Corgi,  19/6. 

.   A  Season  With  Eros.  London:   Corgi. 

.   The  Watchers  On  The  Shore.   London:   Corgi, 
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Joby.   London:   Heinemann,  1975 


Gozzens,  J.   Ask  Me  Tomorrow.   New  York:   Harbrace,  19b9. 
Hansen,  R.   The  Desperadoes.   New  York:   Baliantine,  ly80 

Film: 
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FAHRENHEIT  451:   Bradbury,  R.   New  York:   Ballantine  Book 
(distributed  by  Michael  Preston  &  Associates) ,  1979 
(original  1953) ,  1167  pages. 

Since  Fahrenheit  451  is  as  much  an  idiom  in  Western 
culture  as  Hobson's  Choice  or  Catch-22 ,  Bradbury  has  already 
influenced  a  whole  generation  of  readers  with  his  first 
novel.   The  general  theme  is  that  "Books  are  bad"/"Books  are 
burned"  because  "Books  are  ideas."   The  hero,  Guy  Montag, 
is  a  fireman  whose  job  it  is  to  burn  books. 

Complications  arise  in  Montag ' s  professional  and 
personal  life  when,  out  of  curiosity,  he  steals  a  book  from 
a  burning  library.   To  his  wife,  Millie,  he  admits  that  this 
is  not  his  first  offense  and  he  reveals  the  many  books  he  has 
concealed.   Mildred,  whose  life  is  bounded  by  television  walls 
and  ear  plugs,  informs  the  authorities  about  the  actions  of 
her  criminal  husband.   Montag  escapes  to  a  faraway  area 
where  books  are  preserved  in  an  amazing  manner,  after  a 
holocaust  destroys  his  pursuers,  providing  a  dramatic  ending. 

Adults  who  remember  the  comics  -  Dick  Tracy  and  his 
two-way  radio  and  Buck  Rogers  with  his  Magic  Ray  Gun  -  are 
now  living  in  the  culture  where  walkie-talkies  and  lasers 
are  accepted,  useful  tools  of  living.   vSuch  examples  make 
Fahrenheit  451  even  more  topical  than  futuristic.   Wall-sized 
television  screens,  Walkmans  and  robot  arms  are  so  commonplace 
that  today's  students,  like  Montag,  think  that  they  have 
always  been  here.   The  views  of  state-controlled  communication, 
as  outlined  by  Montag 's  fire  chief,  Beatty,  are  closer  to 
reality  via  Telidon  and  computer  technology  than  even  thirty 
years  ago  when  Bradbury  first  wrote.   The  dying  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  this  century  abet  Bradbury's  theme  of  the 
inherent  danger  in  the  loss  of  individualism.   He  equates 
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freedom  with  the  expansion  of  ideas  through  reading,  writing 
and  conversation. 

The  novel,  though  short  and  easily  read,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  social  satire  and  will  generate  lively 
discussions  by  our  TV-video-disc,  stereo-headphone  students. 
Although  the  style  is  fairly  simple  and  the  plot  easily 
followed,  Bradbury  has  developed  fine  character  foils: 
Mildred  and  the  shy  neighbour,  Clarisse;  Fire  Chief  noatt" 
and  Professor  Faber  and  Montag  himself  as  the  destroyer  and 
the  creator. 


Related  Resources 

tsradbury,  R.   The  Illustrated  Man.   Toronto:   Doubleday,  19b8 


Film 


Fahrenheit  451 

universal    l6mm  English  Col. 

Universal    35mm  English  Col. 

Universal/Montreal  16mm  Col.   French  (dubbed) 
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KING  RAT;   Clavell,  J.   Agincourt,  Ontario:   Dell  Publishing, 
1962 ,  3  52  pages. 


King  Rat  depicts  the  life  in  a  prisoner-of-war  camp 
under  Japanese  occupation.   The  camp,  located  in  the  City 
State  of  Singapore,  housed  a  collection  of  British  and 
American  personnel  who  had  been  collected  from  various 
battles  in  and  around  Singapore  after  their  defeat  by  the 
Japanese . 

The  key  figure  in  the  novel  is  "the  King",  an 
American  Corporal  who  in  this  oppressive  environment  manages 
to  retain  a  standard  of  living  that  is  envied  by  all  other 
P.O.W.'s.   The  King's  "greatest  enemy"  is  Lieutenant  Gray, 
Provost  Marshall,  a  lonely  fanatic  who  is  determined  to 
entrap  him.   The  King  is  surrounded  by  countless  underlings 
and  hangers-on  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  support  and 
betray  him.   However,  he  has  one  true  friend,  a  British 
Flight  Lieutenant,  Peter  Marlowe.   Marlowe  is  a  brave  and 
honorable  man  who  develops  an  understanding  and  admiration 
for  the  King. 

The  interaction  among  these  three  characters  serves 
as  a  device  to  move  the  story  to  a  successful  conclusion 
against  the  background  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Janan. 

When  using  this  novel  in  the  classroom,  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  following  social  considerations.   There  is 
language  in  this  book  used  by  some  characters  which  may  be 
considered  offensive  by  some  readers.   In  context,  such 
language  is  justifiable  as  it  contributes  to  the  development 
of  the  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  novel.   Clavell  also 
uses  dialect  -  British,  American  and  Australian  -  which  is 
usually  explained  in  context.   Women  are  portrayed  in 
traditional  subservient  roles. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  a  P.O.W.  camp  with  its  high 
mortality  rate  due  to  starvation,  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  violence  and  threatened  violence.   It  is  not  graphically 
described,  but  is  implied. 

Clavell  carefully  describes  the  highly  structured 
nature  of  a  P.O.W.  camp  and  the  British  concern  with  "class". 
These  descriptions  parallel  one  another  and  are  used  to 
reveal  the  individuals  who  work  within  the  system. 

The  homosexual  character  is  not  stereotyped  and 
is  sympathetically  portrayed  by  the  author.   The  relationshin 
between  this  character  and  the  other  characters  is  described 
in  a  manner  which  is  both  just  and  honest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  concerns  expressed  when 
viewed  within  the  context  of  this  novel  are  justifiable.   The 
theme  as  stated  by  the  author,  that  survival  requires 
adaptation,  helps  to  explain  the  incidents  that  make  up  the 
story . 


Related  Resources 

Giles,  G.   "Letter  From  A  Soldier."   Connections  3  -  Discovering 
Ed.  R.  Davies  and  G.  Kirkland.   Toronto:   Gage  Publishing, 
1981. 

Keith,  A.   Three  Came  Home.   Toronto:   McClelland  and  Stewart, 
1946. 

Remarque,  E.   All's  Quiet  un  Tne  Western  Front.   Toronto: 
Collins  Publishers,  1981. 
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ORDINARY  PEOPLE:    Guest,  J.   New  York:   Ballantine  Rooks, 
1976,  245  pages. 


The  story  of  Conrad  Jarrett  and  his  parents,  Cal 
and  Beth,  begins  one  month  after  Conrad  is  released  from  a 

psychiatric  institution.   Conrad  is  suffering  unbearable 
guilt  for  having  survived  a  boating  accident  when  his  older 
brother  drowned.   Eventually,  he  had  tried  to  kill  himself, 
unable  to  understand  or  cope  with  his  feelings.   With  the 
help  of  a  psychiatrist,  Conrad  does  come  to  accept  what  has 
happened  in  his  life  and  to  understand  his  family  better. 
At  the  same  time,  Cal's  and  Beth's  marriage  breaks  up.   As 
Cal  attempts  to  understand  his  son  better  he  sees  his  wife's 
weaknesses  for  the  first  time  -  her  coldness,  her  apparent 
lack  of  concern  for  Conrad,  her  egocentric,  stubborn 
personality,   Beth  chooses  to  leave  her  family  rather  than 
even  consider  the  counselling  Cal  suggests  as  an  annroach  to 
achieve  better  understanding.   The  novel  ends  with  Conrad 
and  Cal  moving  to  a  smaller  home, 

Thenatically  Ordinary  People  discusses  what  happens 
when  people  are  unable  to  express  their  feelings  and 
communicate  clearly  with  each  other.   The  book  emphasizes 
the  need  for  individuals  to  accept  their  own  and  others' 
limitations . 

The  chapters  alternate  from  the  perspectives  of 
Conrad  and  Cal.   The  reader  never  enters  Beth's  mind.   This 
alternating  point  of  view  brinqs  the  reader  to  sympathize 
with  and  understand  better  the  complexity  in  understanding 
Beth's  distance  with  Conrad  and  her  possessiveness  with  Cal. 
We  are  unable  to  sympathize  with  Beth  as  easily  as  the  others, 
lackinq  her  point  of  view,  vet  this  also  serves  to  make  her 
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the  most  intriguing  character  in  the  story.   Conrad  and  Cal 
both  question  her  motivations,  but  the  reader  is  left  to 
decide  the  answers.   Berger,  the  psychiatrist,  helps  clarir-- 
the  conflicts  in  the  story  -  Conrad's  attempted  suici  li  , 
Cal's  sense  of  confusion,  and  Jordan's  death,  for  examp]o. 
The  sessions  with  him  also  indicate  Conrad's  recovery  stages. 

The  style  of  the  book  makes  it  easy  to  read.   Language 
used  by  some  characters  and  sexual  references  in  this  novel 
may  be  considered  offensive  by  some  readers.   In  context, 
such  language  is  justifiable  as  it  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  character  and  the  purpose  of  the  novel. 
Although  the  alternating  point  of  view  may  first  cause  some 
confusion,  it  is  a  problem  which  can  be  overcome  by 
class  discussion. 


Related  Resources 

Buckler,  L.  "Penny  In  The  Dust."   Prose  For  Discussion 

Toronto:  Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Greene,  G.  "The  Basement  Room."   Prose  For  Discussion. 

Toronto:  Gage  Publishing,  1968. 

Greene,  G.  "The  Basement  Koom."   voice  And  Vision. 

Toronto:  McClelland  and  Stewart,  i97z. 


Film: 

Ordinary  People 

Paramount    16mm 
Paramount    35mm 
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ONE  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  IVAN  DENISOVICH:   Solzheni tsyn ,  A. 
London:   Heinemann  Educational  Books  Ltd.,  (distributed 
by  Michael  Preston  Associates),  1978,  (original  1962), 
124  pages. 

The  story  is,  as  described  in  the  title,  one  day  in 
the  life  of  Ivan  Denisovich.   In  some  senses  not  a  oarticularly 
remarkable  person,  he  does  possess  values  and  ideals  that  we 
all  attempt  to  attain.   However,  what  makes  him  special  is 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  strives  to  reach  and 
maintain  his  goals.   He  is  incarcerated  in  a  prison  for 
political  prisoners.   The  camp,  located  in  Siberia,  has  all 
the  horrors  associated  with  prisons  and  they  are  compounded 
by  the  bleak  geography  of  the  place. 

Solzheni tsyn  introduces  us  to  Ivan  at  5:00  a.m.  on 
a  cold  winter  day  and  lets  us  follow  him  through  until  the 
end  of  the  day.   He  is  a  mason  who  takes  pride  in  his  work. 
He  has  even  managed  to  obtain  his  own  trowel  which  he  hides 
carefully  after  the  completion  of  each  job.   Shukhov,  his 
common  name  meaning  mason,  belongs  to  Work  Gang  104  and 
realizes  that  his  survival  is  not  only  dependent  on  his  skill 
as  a  worker  but  also  on  his  shrewdness.   He  must  never  let 
his  strugqle  for  self -preservation  be  interfered  with. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  novel  is  somewhat 
autobiographical c   Solzhenitsyn  was  a  prisoner  in  circumstances 
similar  to  his  leading  character.   However,  the  author  has 
taken  what  could  have  become  a  collection  of  notes  on  man's 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man  and  created  a  character  who 
is  Everyman.   His  novel  is  similar  to  a  morality  play. 

The  novel  is  of  reasonable  length  and  for  the  most 
part  easy  to  read.  Any  terminology  the  student  would  have 
difficulty  understanding  on  first  encounter  is  explained 
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in  the  context  of  the  work.   The  novel  shows  a  strong 
anti-Soviet  bias  but  considering  the  knowledge  that  is 
available  to  the  general  public  about  the  U.S.S.R.  under 
the  Stalinist  era  it  is  probably  factual. 


Related  Resources 

Brewster,  E.   "Thirty  Below."   Twelve  Prairie  Poets. 
Toronto:    Oberon,  197b. 

Grove,  F.   "Snow."   Anthology  Of  Canadian  Literature  in 
English,  Volume  1.   Ed.  R.  Brown  and  D.  Bennett. 
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